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EMPEREUR.” 


“VIVE. 4 


Cock-a-duodte-deodle-do, 





Je guia un aigle,—qu’ ctes vous ? 

Gailus, tho Preneh eeck, conceived the vain 
desire to transform himself into an eagle. He 
had heen scratching « litle too freely into the 
common dunchill known asthe barn-yard tree- 


sury, and hod ronson to suspect that all the other 
fowls woull conspire against him and would 
drive out of the barnyard in disgrace. Accord- 
ingly, one ticht, when all the chickens had gone 
to roost, Gaus went up and down through the 
barnyard pecking at their throats till he had 
slanghtered meny score and had filled tho whole 
yard wiih the terror of his biliand spurs. Then 
mounting asain ihe great common heap, he wip- 
ed his blooty bill and flapped his wings, and 
strutted un and down and tried to seream like 
an eayle: lio even plucked the feathers of a 
noble old bird whose carease had been thrown 
into the yard, and stuck them into his own 
wings, and then flapped and screamed again as 
if he were the oll eagle come to life, though it 
was plain to see that he was nothing but a little 
bantam cock. However. he has now got into the 
nest of the dead eayle, and roosts there just as if 
he was upon bis native dunghill. 

Well, the Empire is proclaimed. {t was 
“done” at St. Cloud, on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the second of December, at 10 o'clock 


NDENT. | stresses on their way to work, young men saun- | 
‘tering down town, workmen caught here un-|in the streets. Then there is always a class of 
) awares, children running of errands, are seized | persons fond of a show, and among the French 
titorial corps, Rev. R. 8. Storrs, | 


| cannon are brought to aweep the streets. 


and shot and trampled on by the brutal scldiery. | 
Blood stands in poola upon the side-walks, yet ; 
Every 
body suspected of having any influence against | 
this new order of things, every body overbeard | 


! P : . A ° : E # 

sneaking against this cruelty, is seized, sbot at that there was no enthusiasm manifested upon 
- | dead of night and tested into the ditch, sent to} the appearance of the Emperor. The crowd of 
vr now acbscribers shall | Covenne as a gailey slave, or banished from | spectators consisted chiefly of poor peuple, wo- 


friends and property without 2 moment's prepa- 
ration, Next day. Mr. Publisher, you receive an 
oficie’ acvount of this affair, which alone you are | 
euflered to publish. Not a proof-sheet can be 
sent from your office to be read by an editor, but | 
must have your stamp upon it, so that you shall | 





rs of | be amenable for every ecrap of paper that finds | woman who stood behind me, and | know that 
nstreer, | its way out from your premises. Every proof: this disposition to oblige others, and not a epon- 


sheet must bo inspected by the censors, and al- 


foreach subsecucntiosertion. | tered to suit them; and if what they have sanc-| Emperor, was the reason why people near me 
| tioned seems wflerward to be prejudicial to the} uncovered as he passed. 
| government, then are you amenable for publieh- | hats, fur we can't see” There twas enthusiasm 
ing even that. You are watched continually ; i when the deputation of aged Invalides went hob- 
person to whom a Periodical is eent, | every mian is watched; secret spies are every-! bling by—the men who bad fought under Napo- 

” in such a state of things, and by such / leon the Great: thero was enthusiasm when 2 | 


where 
encrmities, was the coup d’ efat achieved. 


still Jarger vote.” 


cern is in the hands of the one central govern- 
ment. No doubt a vast many votes have been 
given to Louis Napoleon whenever he has ap- 
pealed to the people. There are tens of thou- 
sands of officials to make them and to influence 
others; there is plenty of money distributed to 
gain them—$7.000,000, it is said, upon the late 
tour in the southern provinces ; there are myriads 
of priests swarming over the land to vote and to 
make voters; there are millions of ignorant, su- 
perstitious people, to be led by them, or to be 
influenced by a name; there are very many 
indifferent persons who go with the present party 
of power; there are timid persons who accept 
Louis Napoicon in lieu of something worse—who 
are terrified by his predictions of universal 
anarchy as the only alternative for his tyranny ; 
and there are many very respectable Castle Gar- 
den gentry in Paris as well as in New York, who 
will swallow any lie and sell themselves to any 
injustice for the sake of “ order” and a good 
market. 

Then a constant surveillance is had over those 
who either do not yote or who vote nay. 1 know 
of persons in Paris who, during the Jate voting 
for the Empire, received notice from the police 
to prevent themselves at the polls on the second 
day—their absence on the first having been not- 
ed. And it is in the power of the police to break 
up almost any man’s business. Voting is here 
conducted under an enginery of terror of which 
Americans c2n form no eonception. A carica- 
ture of this sanction by vote has found its way 
from the press, and is secretly circulated. A 
farmer, wearing an apron tucked up in the skirt. 
and holding «a knife in his hand, is seen in the 
midst of a group of chickens, where his presence 
evidently excites great commotion. He says to 
them, ‘| have assembled you here to ask you 








This was the anniversary of that day of terror 
and of blood, when this cold-blooded man— 
whose phievnatie nature executes without a 
shudder whatever his fatalistie will decrees— 
murdered more than three thousand unoffending 
ptople, mens avarea and children, on the Boule- 
vards of Paris, seized the representatives of the 
people and hurried them to prison or into exile; 
and decreed the banishment or the death of tens 
of thousands throughout tho land. Victer Hu- | 
go's book, the evidence of some of the accom- 
plices in this crime, together with the patent facts 
in the case, demonstrate that Lonis Napoleon 
gave the order for the troops to fire without 
warning upon vitizens without arms,—did this 
deliberately, asa port of his calculating policy 
to strike terror into the people and thus to com- 
pel subinission to his usurpation. 

How cou’d he do this How eould one man 
thus ina moment wake himself the master of 
thirty six millions of people, who had a written 
constitution and a representative government 4 
It is about a: 





diificuleé for an American to com- 
prehend this as itis for an Laglishman to un- 
derstand how it is that tho Congress of the 


United States exnnot abolish slavery in South 


Carolina ‘fie two eases, however, are exactly 
the reverce. fi the United States it is the want 
of power af the center that oceasions the difli- 


culty ; ia Peace: it is centralization that gives 
the faciliiy. if tho President of the United 
States should fircibly seize upon the Capitol at 
Washington, how sova would an army mareh 
from Baltimore, from Philadelphia, from New 
York, from Boston, from Cincinnati, from New 
Orleans, to di lodyo the usurper. But here, for 
all political aud revolutionary purposes, Paris is 
France. There iv no appenl from the decision of 
the capital. There aro no independent districts, 
no distributed centers of power to counteract the 
influence of tie great metropolis. France is a 
unit, and aris hes always heen its exponent. 
This is teu bistorieally, and it is true literally. 
The deparimesis ave to a wonderful extent and 
in the minuies! manner. governed from this cen- 
ter. wh people glory in Paris. To see 
Paris, to live in Paris, to be in some way identi- 
fied with Paris, is the ambition of the French- 
man’s lie, ‘Pie dictum of Paris is the political 
law of France. Lene the problem is not how 
to conquer ia un hour the 06.000 000 of France, 
but how to conqser the 1,200,000 of Paris. 
Well, ive a man of nerve or of phiegmatie vil- 
lainy, a disciplined army of 100,000 men, bribed 
for the wyrk and made reckless and furious by 
drink, and a farther army of 50,000 officials and 
employees, aud it is no great affair. It must be 
Temembered that this man was already in power ; 
raiged (here no doubt by the free suffrages of the 
people, given st the first out of homage to his 
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name. Someihing of that prestige still adheres 
to him, and ihe question is, how shall he keep 
his place. 


Suppose the seene to be transferred 
to New York ; and the problem is, not how the 
Mayor of the city shall make himself Emperor 
of the Union, baz how, cireumstanced like Louis 
Napolcon, he shail make himself dictator of that 


ity. He hes at his command. quartered in the 


and the question was—* With what sauce will 
you be devoured ?” 


seen it with my own eves. 
white pants, huge boots, a cocked hat, and an 
ugly mustache. I write under its shadow in this 
second day of its existence. 


nounced that the Imperial Sire had accepted the 
F.npire from the Senatus-Consult. 
the Tuileries | found the garden already lined 
with soldiers awaiting the arrival of the emperor 
I was struck at once with the fewness of the 
people compared with the soldiers. 
way along in the wake of two or three of these 
knapsacked gentry, I secured a fine position out- 
side the gate of the Tuileries, near the column of 
Luxor, on the Place de la Concorde, commanding 
the whole sweep of that magnificent circle—per- 
haps the finest area in any city—of the garden 
of the Tuileries, and of the broad avenue that 
stretches from its gates across the Champs Ely- 
seés to the Are de Triomphe de I Etoile that 
rears its mojestic proportions at the distance of 


both sides with soldiers in double column, the 
National Guards on the right and the regular 


The deputations of work-people, manufacturers 











City, a regular army of from sixty toa hundred 
thousand inen, Besides these, every office-holder. 
down to the lowest servitor, is more or less de- 
pendent upon his will. This army is one trained 
to the simple business of fighting under orders, 
and as a whole may be fairly presumed to have 
no political principles. The Mayor having kept 
his own counsel except from the few accomplices 
nocessary ro the plot. of a sudden seizes upon the 
public trea-ary. and with this in hand gives Jar- 
gesses to the army and maddens them with in- 
toxicating drink; then at dead of night he ar- 
rests the Common Council of the city and holds 
them in durance ; in the morning he announces 


himeclf the sole power in the city. Crowds of 


Surious people gather at the corners to read his 
bulletins and to watch the turn of affairs ; some 
threaten opposition; the Park, Broadway, Canal- 
Street, are blocked up with soldiers armed with 
bali cartrid yes, their eyes glating with brandy, 
their handa bristling for a fight; there is a jost- 


ling in the crowd, and, without warning, a yol- 
: vis poured into Stewart's store 
into Tiffany & ¥< ung’s, into Ball, Tompkins & 
Irving House, into Taylor's sa- 
loon, up and down the side-walks, anywhere, no 
} Men, women and children, clerks 
. ounter, ladies making purchases, 
Proprictors of large establishments are shot upon 


Weel own promises ; others, poor, harmilees seam- 


ley of musketr 
Black's, into the 


matter where 


behind the ¢ 


with what sauce you wish tv Le eaten.” 

An old cock, mounting a tub, replies, “ But we 
don’t want te be exten.” 

‘T'o this the farmer rejoins emphatically, “‘ You 
wander from the question.” 

Remembering that the cock is the symbolical 
bird of the French nation, the wit ofthis is very 
keen. It is only in such ways that the national 
feeling can vent itself. This is almost a literal 
representation of the manner in which the votes 
were secured to indorse the Coup d’ Etat and 
the Republie. The knife was held to the throat, 


But the Empire is un fett accompli. 1 have 


It wore a blue coat, 


At ten o'clock yes- 
terday morning the booming of cannon from the 
Hotel des Invalides and sundry other places, an- 


Hastening to 


Pressing my 


more than a mile. This entire area, som’ three | /0-morrow.” It is a grand humbug, sustained by 
hundred feet in diameter, and the avenue for a| cruelty. : 
distance of two or three miler, were lined on| Whatnext* The free Protestant Christians 





army on the left of the approach to the palace. 


and others were arranged with their banners 
along the bulwarks of the garden of the Tuile- 
ries, facing the Place de la Concorde. Some of 
these presented a very pretty appearance ; but to 
American eyes it looked very odd to see women 
and children mingling helter-skelter with men 
in a procession marching with banners in an open 
parade. Several banners were borne wholly or 
in part by young women, and one in particular 
beautifully decorated and supported by six pret- 
ty damsels in white, had avery good effect. The 





neatly dressed with flowers. 
this indicate the approbation of the Empire by | 
the common people? That depends upon whe- | 


ther it was purely spontaneous and general. In| 


its manifold public works and institutions, or in 


the employment of manufacturers and others| Who thoroughly understands the English lan- 


whose business relations rendered it important | 


for them to bo in favor with the Head of the| slavery, and who is an accomplished writer in 


State. Such persons do not trouble themselves | 
about the form of government so long as they | 
can get their bread. It isa well-known fact—| 
for which I could give the names of persons who | 
received such notices—that on the occasion of} 
the entering of Louis Napoleon into Paris in Oc- | 
tober, notices were sent to the occupants of; 
houses along the route of the procession to ap- | 
pear at the bureau of the police, where they 
were informed that they would be expected to| 
exhibit so many flags and decorations; and it is. 
also a fact that sundry large manufacturers and | 
other employers, were notified that they would | 
be expected to give their men a holiday and to! 
have them appear with’banners in the proces- | 
sion. Non-compliance might have exposed the 





in Paris an association or secret order, the Soci- 
ety of the Tenth of December, numbering seve- 
ral thousands, which is in the pay of Louis Na- 
poleon for the purpose of rendezing him applause 
on all public occasions, and receiving for this 30 
cents a-day, for each member, regularly, and a 
dollar a-day when on duty. Some of the mem- 
bers of this society have left it in disgust and 
— it to the public. 
ithe popular eries Vive bk’ Bmperewr under the 





of Kossuth, of Henry Clay, of Genera! Scott, of 
General Jackson in New York, there was here no 
approach to enthusiasm. 


few ouvriers joined in the ery; but there was no 
waving of hats or of handkerchiefs, no prolonged 
and uproarious shouting, no popular demonstra- 
tion whatever. 


printed programme of the precession was dead- 
stock on the hands of the news-boys. 


thusiasm *# 
he has washed his hands in the blood of ‘tho in- 


made rather a splendid appearance in his rich 
military dress. 
appear alone on horseback ! 
a double wall of soldiers kept the populace at a 
distance of twenty fect on either hand,—soldiets, 
too, who are accustomed to shoot down uncfiend- 
ing people without warning—and when strict 
orders had been issued forbiading any person to 
mount a parepet, a tree, 2 balcony, 2 roof, or 
ony other good point for shooting him, and as if 
with a &pecial significance, the erection of scaf- 
folds along the route had been prohibited. 
very bold to ride without a body-guard ! 


Nobody shouts for the Empire or talks about it, 
except where in secret places its establishment is 
deplored and execrated. 
again, when he appeared on the balcony of the 
Tuileries, but there was no enthusiasm among 
the people. 
was interesting to sce the French people in their 
holiday cloth¢s; decent, orderly, gay, hunting 
for pleasure. 
buildings and places, with many shops on the 
Boulevards and elsewhere, were illuminated ; 
but there was no general illumination of private 
houses. Crowds of people were in the streets 
looking at the brilliant display, but there was no 
expression of interest in the event, no shouting, 
no enthusiasm. There was “ order,’ to bo sure ; 
as there must be, with a soldier at every ten 
yards, and huge barracks, filled with them, with- 
in every ten blocks. 
well as order. The soldiers had extra pay and 
extra wine for the day; the poor had largesses 
of provision and of clothing out of what had been 
stolen from them, and altogether there wax a 
gay and jolly time in Paris; but nobody cares 
for the Empire. 
The cabmen and the omnibus conductors laugh- 
ed at the jostling of vehicles because of the ad- 
vent of the Empire; and an old invalide who 
showed us a bust of the President at the hospt- 
tal on Wednesday, when we eaid, “ The Empe- 
ror,” shrugged his shoulders and replied, ‘Oui 
oui, f Empereur demain ” 


here have everything to fear. 
issued which, if literally enforced, would compel 
their return to the cold, dead Establishment. 
Their missionary operations will be crippled and 
all their movements watched. But they will not 
suspend their labors, and they will not enter the 
Establishment. 
to persevere ! 

tians, dwelling in the midst of liberty, remember 
these afflicted brethren who in the simplicity and 
the fervor of their faith and the intelligence and 
strength of their Christian principle are the ex- 
cellent of the earth ; may they remember, also, 
that this is the seed-time for France, and aid 
most liberally in the diffusion of the Goepel, upon 
women in these processions were generally with- | which evangelical Christians here are fully re- 
out bonnets—-the elder wearing caps, as is the, solved. Let France be pervaded with religious 
custom in France with women in the humbler! truth, and when the surging masses about the 
walks of life, and the younger having their bair | Louvre and the Tuileries shall ery “ Abas ? Em- 
Now does not all| pire” there will be a revolution that will stand. 


hopeful incident. I refer to the publication of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin in the Presse, the journal of 
point of fact, however, these were mostly work. | Emile de Girardin. Several translations have 
people and the wives and daughters of work-| appeared, in all seven are announced—but most 
people in the employment of the government in/| of them meager and garbled. The translation in 


party to have his business license withdrawn. It, 
is also a fact clearly ascertained that there exists | 


This was the origin of been blessed to the 


Presidency, whenever Louis Napoleon appeared 


these are very numerous. Here. too, as every- 
where, some business men like to improve such 
an occasion for advertising themselves upon ban- 
ners and by other methods of display. 

I mingled freely with the crowd, and I do aver 


men with children, and furcigners. As the Em- 
peror passed within twenty feet of me, and un- 
covered his narrow, cynical head, there was a 
ery, * Of hats!” for precisely the same reagon 
that the ery “ Down front '” is raised in a erowd- 
ed assembly. I took off my hat to oblize o poor 


taneous feeling of respect and admiration for the 


Th 


40 


e ery wes, “Off 


* Ah, | beautifal damsel appeared with a boquet or a| 
but the people sanctioned it by their vores, a | banner—there were cries of jo!?, bici, charmante ; 
larger majority than at the Presidential election, | and so there was admiration for the whole pa 
and they have since sanctioned the Empire by a | rade, as well thero might be, for never have [ 
Yes; but who counts the} witnessed a spectacle so imposing as the sweep 
votes, and who veports them? The whole con-} of thousands of lancers and well-appointed cav- 
alry from the broad avenue of the Champs Ely- 
seés around the Place de Ja Concorde. 
French army is well selected, finely dreseed, and 
arranged throughont with a mathematical re- 
gard to the uniform height of each battalion. 
This spectacle was fitted to excite admiration. 


The 


But as compared with the spontaneous reception 


The scldiers cricd 
Vive L’ Empereur, as a matter of course ; and a 


The two-penny medals of the 
Emperor met with a very slow sale, and the 


What has this Napoleon done to awaken en- 
He has robbed the public treasury; 
nocent people ; he has filled Paris with widows 
and orphans, and has heaped its charnel-houses 
with the bodies of the unknown ; and then flour- 
ishing his bloody sword has cried, ‘“ Anarchy or 
Me.” Yet the priests and the prefects ery, 
“The Savior of the people; the Messiah of 
God” ; and some Protestant pastors in the state 
connection have joined in this profane adulation. 


The Emperor rode alone on a fine horse, and 


How trustful it was in him to 
Yes, indeed, when 


liow 


The show over, aJl interest et ones svhsided. 
I saw the Emperor 
The day was a fate-day; and it 


In the evening all the public 


But there was silence as 


To many, indeed, it is a joke. 


*“ Yes, yes, Emperor 


A decree has been 


May they have grace and faith 
And oh, may American Chris- 


1 cannot close without adverting to one most 


the Presse is from the pen of Rev. Leon Prratre, 
guage, American institutions and the system of 


his native tongue. It is exceedingly difficult to 


A FRENCH REFORM-SCHOOL. 
We pass down the ingle grand street of 
Tours, an old French city much enlivened 


over the Loire, which here is a shallow, broad 
river, much like the Connecticut at Hartford. 
The country is a flat. rich land, green with the 
grain fields, and without fences. The rondruns 


chateau with pleasant trees: two donkeys ina 


not touch the flowers.) A little farther, a brick 
tavern—IHlotel de la Colonie ; and, beyond some 
nice masses of shrubbery, the place we would 
visit, the Mettray Agricultura! School—only an 
hour's brisk walk frem Tours. We see first a 
collection of brick and mortar houses thrown to- 
gether, part in a parallelogram, part detached. 
There is a neat little church at the end of the 
square. with a simple tower and spire. Weturn 
in by one of the houses, apart. Flowers are 
growing all around, and the air has a pleasant, 
epring-like fragrance. A gymnasium is on the 
left in the epen air. The porter comes forward, 
asks cur name, registers it and goes to look for 
a guide, There are numbers of boys around, in 
straty hats, white blouses, duck pants and shaved 
heads, whistling and working at this and that. 
They touch their hats as they pass. Westroll 
up through the parallelogram to wait for the 
guide. In the center is a pond, with flowers 
and grass around and shade-trees. There are 
five houses on each side, the gables to the center, 
all connected by sheds, and two and a half sto- 
ries high ; a work-shop on the lower floor, black- 
emith’s and joiner’s, &c. The country is all 
open around ; no walls or guard. At the end of 
the square is the chapel; simple, and somehow 
haying a more religious air than the French 
houses of worship usually. At the end, in a re- 
cess, is a large marble crucifix and burning can- 
dies. At length the guide comes, an intelligent 
young man in blue frock with brass buttons, a 
California hat and sabots. He is a chef de famille 
(a family superintendent)—the meaning of 
which wi!l be afterwardsseen. We go first to the 
farm buildings; there are donkey stables ; then 
cow-stables, with 60 or 80 cows arranged head 
towards one another, like horses on shipboard, 
with » walk down between. Fine animals, clean 
and fat; fastened by chains sliding on poles and 
close together ; a clean paved drain behind them, 
and a few calves tied to the wall. The feed is 
cut hay and cabbage leaves mixed. hey are of 
all breeds, Swiss, Dutch and English. The sta- 
bles are all taken care of by the boys. After 
this comes the milk-room, (the milk being kept 
in earthen pans,) then the out-houses, and 
horse stables. They have but few horses, the 
farm work being mostly done by oxen. From 
these we pass into the little parallelogram of 
houses. 

Wo stop here a few moments, to give the 
reader an idea of what the object and plan of tho 
Mettray School is. 

Some time in 1836, it occurred to some benev- 

olent gentlemen of France, that the prisons and 
the courts and tho houses of correction through 
the land did not altogether correct the evils of 
crime among the young criminals. They saw 
that a boy invariably came out worse from n 
prison than he entered it: that if he had only 
made the first essay in vice before, he learned a 
long lesson in 2 few; months with there “ «is 
hands.’ 
vagrants, brought up in 2 cellar and forecd to 
thieving by hunger, and sentence them con the 
same principles as these old convicts. But what 
todo with them? It was dangerous to leave 
them at large, and still more dangerous to shut 
them up. The judges sometimes compromised 
the matter, by acquitting them, as having acted 
without knowledge (sans discernment), and then 
sending them to “ houses of correction”—which 
seemed an inconsistency, and which still left them 
exposed to the worstinfluences. One of those who 
were anxiously considering these evils—J!. Du- 
metz—traveled to this country to investigate our 
prison system. He returned—itis not said with 
what results—and formed, in connection with 
various benevolent men, the so-called “ Paternal 
Society,” which should have for its especial ob- 
ject to procure a moral and industrial education 
for those young criminals acquitted as having 
acted “without knowledge.” Under thia Soci- 
ety, the Agricultural School of Reform et Met- 
tray was founded in the year 1839. Its main 
idea is spiritual reform ; “believing in the dig- 
nity of human nature, they have a practical 
faith in the possibility of its regeneration... . 
They accept the sublime Christian doctrine, for 
never was it said that a Christian despaired of a 
soul”... “ Without religion,” says a support- 
er of it, “one can attain to the reform of the 
prisons ; without religion, one can never attain 
to the reform of the prisoners.” The question 
then was, how to produce this spiritual change 
with these young convicts. Preaching, good 
advice, religious services alone would be of no 
use. There must be a certain basis, as it were, 
laid in their souls. Even as with the child of a 
religious family, the love and obedience for the 
father, is a preparation fur love to the universal 
Father; or, as with the Christian, the fear of 
hell is a beginning to higher motives, so they 
would apply the lower impulses at first to these 
children. 
With an appreciation of the French tempera- 
ment, they touched first their sense of honor. 
The hardest work was only given as a reward to 
the best of the boys; emulation was cultivated 
among those in the shops; the different families 
rivaled one another; if a boy committed a fault, 
he was told ‘twas a “mean” or a “ cowardly” 
thing; and if he did well, he was called a 
‘ brave.” 

There were no walls or keys to keep them ; 
and it is said, ‘a boy once on being asked by a 
comrade to escape, refused, ‘‘ because there were 
no walls and he would be a sneak (/ache) to do 
it.” Work, as much as possible, was made an 
honor. To perfect these influences, the boys 
were divided into families, each family having 40 
or 45 children. Over each isa cuer or superin- 
tendent, generally a young man of education 
from some good family who intends to spend his 
life in benevolent work of this kind. Jn another 
part of the Institution, a school was formed for 
training these chefs. To assist him, he has a 








render into a language that has not been formed 
upon the Bible, the homely but expressive reli- 
gious phrases that grow out of the common use 
of that book wherever the English language is 
spoken. It is difficult, also, to render American- 
isms and the negro dialect; but ia both he has 
been very successful. His notes, too, in a quiet 
way preach republicanism and the Gospel. 
While the New York Observer is denouncing the 
impiety of the book, I have heard the best evan- 
gelical Christians of Paris, intelligent, learned, 
influential, pious men and women praising God 
for the remarkable Providence that has opened 
such a channel for spreading the Gospel among 
the people of France. 

The work is published also in book-form, and 
has a very greatrun. It has also been drama- 
tized. T. 
| Paris, Year of the Little Empire the First. 


| 





Revivat.—We are informed that en interesting 
| revival of religion has been enjoyed in the Acade- 
|my in Lodi, Mich., for a few weeks past. The 

number of professors of religion among them was 
comparatively small—their souls appear to have 
hed. Anxious sinners have songht 

conversion of qt he py 
of a num) in- 

teresting youth of both sexes, 


Christian conversation and 


vice-superintendent, and two “elder brothers” 
as they are called. This last office is a remarka- 
ble feature of the system. The “ elder brothers” 
are chosen by the boys, monthly, in each family. 
The choice of course throws a responsibility on 
the children ; gives an honor to be struggled for, 
and shows best the spirit of the children to the 
directors, in the elections they make. Honor- 
able rivalry is aroused between the different fam- 
ilies, especially by bestowing a certain reward 
on the family where there has been no punich- 
ment for a week. The great reward most de- 
sired is the “ Tablet of honor,” exhibited in a 
public place, on which are written the names of 
those who have been three months without 
punishment. It is the “ order of the day,” the 
“ first-class” for Mettray. 

In cases of minor offense, the boys are allowed 
to affix the punishment, the directors having the 
right only to soften it. By these various modes, 
a lively pride of corps is introduced, and a cer- 
tain self-respect implanted. A “family” has 
been known to force one of its members to re- 
store his prize-book, because of his bad behavior ; 
and, on another occasion, a family demanded 
the expulsion of a boy, because he had disgraced 
them. During the terrible disasters from the 
floods near byons, one of the direstors described 











people. The boys rose in mass and offered what 
they could raise, ard finally concluded to go 


; ; | without one meal for a time, if the overseers 
now by the railroads, across a fine stone bridge | would use the expense of it for this obiect. 


| Oviy one boy refused, and was compelled to eat 


his share alone. at the end of: the table, in the 
midst of bis comrades. So much for the young 





northwest :—not many objects of interest; a bit | 
of a village; some cottages clustered around a | dg 





outcasts’ charity ! 
For the more direct religious influence, are the 
ily exercises of devotion, and, according to the 


with | Tuanan Cuthclie custom, the administering of 
garden nibbling at some rose-bushes (they do; th. 


communion to the boys who feel themselves 
prepared, or are sufiiciently educated, for it. 
The difficult task in this, as in all institutions 
for the young, is the proper observance of the 
Sabbath. The boys cannot pray and hear ger- 
mJns all day, and, accustomed as they are to 
activity, the directors fear most the effect of 
icjevess on them: so, says the report, they are 
practiced, out of the time for chapel service, in 
masic aud in kealthfal bodily exereise. 

Of the addresses, simple and heartfelt, deliv- 
ered to them, says the same report, “ how better 
fi: ghem for the rigors of an humble and painful 
eftence than in making them know, and mak- 
in them love Him, whose life shall be their 
muiel, whore death their hope, whose mercy 
thr support; Him who hath said to their pro- 
tevtors, ‘Go! do not despair; Non est voluntas 
an Patrem vestrum qui in coelis est, ut pereat 
uns de pusillis rstis 27 

We return to our walk among the buildings. 

the second story of each house, isa long 
room which serves fur bedroom and eating room, 
thé beds being /amnmocks hanging bagged against 
the wall, and the tables boards, which can be 
trived up at night. A cheap, convenient ar- 
rangement. There is a bedroom at the end, 
with glazed doors, for the superintendents. 
slow are the work-shops. These aro for the 
manufacture of such articles as are needed on 
the premises. The only produce they are al- 
lowed to sell isagricultural. The school-room is 
a large hall, with benches and blackboards. It 
appears they only attend school two hours a 
day—in the evening in winter and at noon in 
suromer. The boys we meet look like the boys 
generally of the ragged schools—lively, keen, 
and with villainous faces. All have shaved 
heads. Around the school-room are framed the 
lists of those who have left the colony. Most 
of them are placed as apprentices in the neigh- 
borhood, if possible, and always under the sur- 
veillance of the mayor, or some one who will 
report to the school once a year. Particulars 
are given, as, for instance, “ Alphonse Bricket, 
aye 19, with J. Caspard, cooper, Tours; gets a 
good living and is considered honest” ; or this, 
“f. B., 22, entered marine corps ; spends all his 
cash at wine-shops end is in a bad way.” Then 
the end, over the desk, is the “Tablet of 
Honor,” the names arranged by families, thus— 
“Family A; 35 out of 49 are without re- 
proach,” Xe. 

One of the severest punishments, the guide 
seve, is the erasing the name from this “ Tablet.” 
The last punishment is expulsion ; that is, send- 
ing the boy back to the central prisons. Thero 
are now about 550 boys in the establishment ; of 
the:e the majority are busied at farming—160 
being on two farms at a little distance. 

The last places to which the guide takes us 
are the kitchen and hospital. These are under 
the charge of the “ Sisters of Charity” ; some 


at 


Tyorgeee nd anttry atdogtl pemtle ond kinely- 
It seemed hard to them to take young ! 


looking. We are embarrassed to know whether 
we should addressthem as Ma’mselle, or ma soeur, 
or Jfudame! The gilde thiuks Madame is 
right; but, God's blessing on them ! the heart of 
humanity everywhere says “Sisters!” to these 
women. Wherever in my travels in’ Europe I 
heard of bitter sorrow, of sudden and overwhelm- 
ing calamity, of psstilence and death, before 
which the beldest shrank—the Hamburg fire, 
the Silesian famine, the Paris massacres—there 
the first and the last, I heard of the gentle, pa- 
tient, fearless “ Sister of Charity,” claiming no 
honor or reward, giving food, medicine, help, 
sympathy to the suffering ones, and when the 
hour of pain and terror was over, disappearing 
again from all public view. The words of the 
Mettray report seem scarce too enthusiastic— 
“thore angels whom Heaven has given to earth, 
and whom earth gives to Heaven !” 

There ia no space to deduce principles from 
this most remarkable and, as we learn, most 
successful organization of reform. We have 
given detail, somewhat minutely ; but it will be 
found worthy of close study, by the many who 
are interesting themselves in these days, in the 
reform of the prisoner and the restoration of the 
outcast. Whatever be thought of its minor fea- 
tures, its aim is noble; in the closing words of 
the report, “it is to repair evil, to prepare good, 
to regenerate men, to render them worthy of 
their nature. of humanity, of their country; 
worthy, in fine, of Him, who hath made men and 
nations curable!” Cc. L. 


COLORED PEOPLE OF PHILADELPAIA—No. I. 


DRESS—MANNERS—-HOUSES. 





I am desirous of laying before your readers 
some facts about the free colored people of Phil- 
adelphia. 

In the year 1849 a pamphlet was published, 
giving very full and accurate statistics on this 
subject. The pamphlet is now out of print, 
and it was with some difficulty that I succeeded 
in getting » copy for my own use. Besides this 
pamphlet | am aleo indebted to W. J. Mullen, 
Esq, a gentleman long and well known in this 
city for his efforts among the poor; to Rev. Mr. 
Templeton, pastor of the colored Presbyterian 
church in St. Mary-street; and to Mr. Reason, 
Prineipel of the Institute for Colored Youth, in 
Lombard-etreet,—the two last named being col- 
ored persons themeelves, have every facility 
for julging of the condition of their own people, 
particularly the better classes of them. 

There is certainly no class of our population 
about whom such indefinite and erroneous im- 
pressions prevail, as the free colored people. To 
the eye of many persons they present a dead 
level of ignorance, poverty and vice, alleviated 
by scarcely a redeeming feature; and invidious 
comparisons are not uncommon between theircon- 
dition and that of the slaves at the South, which, 
although very frequently made by persons who 
know nothing about either, have a very great 
and injurious influence on public opinion. 

The aggregate number of these people in Phil- 
adelphia is about 25,000; of these there are two 
classes in the city which are quite as distinct and 
different as the corresponding divisions among 
the whites,—the first class, comprising a much 
larger proportion than is generally supposed, are 
respectable, industrious, orderly, and some of 
them wealthy; the other class consists of the 
inhabitants of cellars, “pens,” and too often of 





the alms-house and prisons, and are degraded 
and vicious, often to the lowest degree. 

It would be impossible to give any very pre- 
cise idea of the comparative numbers of these 
two chsses, as no exact lines that we can draw 
will distinguish the abstract ideas of respectabil- 
ity an¢ comfort from those of degradation and 
misery. In general, however, we may say that 
about two-thirds of them belong to the former 
class—that is, that they have regular occupa- 
tion, are decent in their outward conduct, and 
are not in want of the necessaries of life, while 
at least a considerable minority are in what a 
laboring farmer or village mechanic in New En- 
gland would consider quite comfortable circum- 
stances. I shall occupy this and probably one 
or two succeeding letters principally in speaking 





of this class. 


The first thing about these people which ex- 
cites the attention of the observer, is their dress 
and external appearance, which are universally 
better and in better taste than those of whites in 
the same circumstances. There is, it is true, a 
tendency to too much dress, and you ovcasionally 
sec exaggerated shirt collars and immense cravat- 
knots among the men, and certain extras, of the 
name of which I am ignorent. among the ladies; 
but as a general thing there is very little of this. 
Sundays are of course the day: on which the 
most display is made.—iew of them having leisure 
or ability to shine out much during the week, 
though | may observe that their ordinary every- 
day ¢rezs is generally quite as neat and clean 2s 
that of whites of the laboring classes. [I have 
on several occasions preached for the Presbyte- 
rian colored churches, and the whole appearance 
of the congregation from the pulpit would com- 
pare very favorably with that of simost any 
white congregation one would find. 

Closely connected with the subject of the 
dress of the respectable classes of the colored 
people, is their manners. Here again IJ cen | 
draw a very favorable comparizon between them 
and the whites. Their manners, it is true, are 
frequently affected ; but in many cases they have 
not even this defect. I have never in my life 
seen genticmen of more elegant and unassuming 
manners than some colored men | have met. 

In regard to the dwelling-houses and style of 
living among them, a white man, and especially 
a New Iengland man, would be at once struck 
by what appears to him the disproportion be- 
tween the expense of the table and the house 
and furniture. A Yankee laborer would live in 
a house of double the size of that of a colored 
men of the came income; but the Yankee would 
fill his stomach with salt pork and baked beans, 
while the ordinary table of some of our colored 
friends in moderate circumstances would rival a 
Connecticut governor's thanksgiving-diuner. 1 
have frequently heard ladies in this city, where 
“it is generally allowed” we have the best mar- 
ket in the world, and where all classes of per- 
sons pride themse! ves on their good living, speak 
with surprise of the luxury of the tables of col- 
ored people. The race are proverbially good 
cooks ; and if, as some punning author remarks, 
gastron-omy be a more important science than 
astron-omy, Professor Olmsted would certainly 
have to hide his diminished head befure my 
much reepected friend, James Prosser. They 
seem to have a natural genius fur getting up 
good dishes generally; and with far less educa- 
tion on the subject, they will freqrently outdo 
the best French cooks. ‘Their talents in this re- 
spect compare with that of foreigners, much as the 
genius of Shakspeare compares with that of Pope. 
The results of their labors ure beyond all eriti- 
cism, though the method may violate some of the 
stricter rules of science. i do not wish to be 
understood, however, that as a class they live 
luxuriously ; but simply that they live much 
more 60 than one might euppore from other 
things. 

In respect to the houses of these people, it will 
be well for me first to remind your readers of 
the different state of things in respect to the 
whole matter of houses and tenements jn Phila- 
delphia from that in New York. In New York 
there are few of the laboring class who vccupy 
whole housesto themeelyes; the houses are almost 
universally large, and comparatively very few of 
them rent for less than $500 or $600 u year. 
Mechanics and small tradesmen cceupy half a 
house or a single floor or suite of rooms, as the 
ease may be. In Philadelphia the case is very 
differort. 1 should cay that a majority of our 
houses were rented at under two hundred dollars 
a year; and there are many decent and respect- 
able houses to be had at a hundred. or even as 
low as seventy-five or fifty dollars. A respecta- 
ble mechanic or tradesman who can make two 
dollars a day by his labor, seldom thinks of 
sharing a house with anyone else. Theee cheap 
houses, it must bo observed, are not generally the 
tumble-down tower-of-Pisa looking teneménts, 
which are the only kind to be obtained fur a low 
price in New York, but neat and comfortable 
houses, rather cramped for room sometimes, to be 
sure, but in other respects not undesirable 
abodes, and certainly much more convenient for 
a family in every way, than anything to be had 
at the same price in New York. 

I have no means of ascertaining exactly the 
proportion of families among our colored popu- 
lation who occupy houses by themselves; but 
making a rough estimate from my own observa- 
tion on the subject, 1 should say that at least 
one-half or one-third of the respectable part of 
them, or from one-third to one-fifth of the whole 
number, live in this way. Neatness in house- 
keeping is not, | am sorry to say, a characteristic 
of any portion of them; and that mania for 
“ fixing,” which is as prevalent in New England 
as consumption, is entirely unknown. The read- 
era of “Uncle Tom's Cabin” must not expect, 
however, to find the slovenliness of St. Clare's 
kitchen prevalent. Far from it; but a little 
more attention to neatness and order would cer- 
tainly be a decided improvement in most of 
them. Of this trait of character I will speuk 
again. 

In my next letter I shall give some statistics in 
regard to the amount of their house rent, and 
their condition in respect to property. A. H. B. 


conform to the expressed views of the Convention, 
and especially since the Presbyterian General 
Assembly at Detroit adopted a resolution that 
will fully sustain the society in carrying out the 
views of the Convention. i may be disappointed, 
but [ look for a decided course on the part of 
the society and one that shall be satisfactory to 
all reasonable anti-clavery men. At all events 
I hold that we are bound to wait until there has 
been time for it to indicate its course, befure we 
condemn it. Asa friend of that society I hope 
and trust that it will conduct its operations in 
accordance with the true spirit of the Albany 
resolution. Ifit does not 1am confident there 
will be extensive dissaticfaction among its friends. 
And here let me suggest the propriety at the 
next annual meeting of that society in Mey, of 
raising, fully discussing, and distinctly deciding 
the question whether the policy indicated in the 
Albary resolution is the policy approved by the 
members of the society or not. It seems to me 
that some public declaration is demanded of the 
society or its executive officers on the subject, 
both by a regard to its own interests, and in jus- 
tice to the contributors to its funds. There 
should be no room left for doubt as to its course, 
nor for dispute between its friends and opponents 
or rivals, nor for misrepresentation by the 
latter. 

I have said I do not fully agree with the large 
class of anti-slavery men who have withdrawn 
or keep aloof from the old Missionary Boards 
and act through others which are more distine- 
tively anti-slavery. Not that | do not sympathize 
with them in the main, in the feelings which 
they indulge in reference to slavery, or that { do 
not coincide with them in the main in their 
views as to the true policy of missions among 
slaveholders. But I think their great mistake 
lies in withdrawing or withholding their in- 
fluence from the old Boards. Were they con- 
nected with them they might aid in giving what 
they believe to be a proper direction to their 
course, whereas xow they are powerless in 
that respect except so far as their example is 
concerned. Of couree i do not set up my cpin- 
ion as infallible, but | merely express my views 
is it not a serious ouestion and well deserving to 
be pondered, Whether anti-slavery men could not 
have done more for the establishment cf correct pine 
ciples as they understand the matter. a: the manoge- 
ment of missions, if they had ali thrown themselves 
into the old Boards and made their influence felt in 
them, than by separating themseives entirely from 
them? Were all the anti-slavery ministers and 
churches of the Congregational and N. &. Pres 
byterian denominations in the United States con- 
nected with the American Bosrd and the A. I. M. 
Society at this moment, would not their influence 
be so strong as to exort a controlling power? | 
throw out the query for consideration. For my- 
eelf I regard it as unfortunate for the old Boards 
when a single anti-slavery man withdraws from 
them. I would rather see the number of such 
persons multiplied among their members and 


patrens. J.C. i. 





NEW GRANADA—No. IY. 


BY TUEODORE DWICHT 


The religious reformation in South America, 
would probably afford to Christians in the United 
States more heartfelt gratification than the most 
flattering news from any cf those mines of treas- 
ure with which nature bas go abundantly en- 
riched ber. From what our intelligent coun- 
trymen know of the Spanish people, and the red 
and black races which they have had under their 
control in South America for three centurice. 
there have been but few among us to expec! 
much republican liberty to exist among the new 
states, although modeled after our own plan, and 
casting off the royal ycke. We so well under- 
stand the great truth, that spiritual bondage 
makes 2 man doubly # slave, that we can never 
regard as a freeman indeed any man who owns 
in any other human being a right to dictate his 
creed. Whether, therefore, a republic be pro- 
claimed at Sen Marino, or ina territory of a 
million of square miles, if the people admit the 
arrogant claims of Rome, it can only be u ro- 
public in name—a republic without republicans. 

But. as we have before remarked, not «a few 
friends of liberty, civil and religious, think it 
possible that Popery may be reconcilable with 
republican freedom. Tho oslebrated Italian 
writer Gioberty, a few years ago, earnestly in- 
sisted that the proper place of the Pope was at 
the head of all improvement ; and he not only 
persunded many of his countrymen to adopt that 
absurdity, but it has been believed that Pius 1X 
was one of his disciples for some time after the 
commencement of his reign. It was often fore- 
told, by an American obrerver of his career, 
that he would cut his own throat before he 
could swim across the river. And as futile must 
of necessity bo every other attempt to connect 
the slavish principles of Popery with the liberal 
and ennobling principles of republicanism. It 
is, however, of vital importance to the advocates 
of Romanism in the western continent, to keep 
up a false impression ; and efforts are incessantly 
made with this end. The Freeman's Journal, 
Bishop Hughes’ official journal, in speaking of 
the exile of some of the bishops of New Granada, 
a few weeks since, after bestowing gross epithets 
upon the rulers of that country, said: “ They 
do not understand the first letter of the alphabet 
of true Republicanism, which is to respect reli- 
gion, and to leave it free, and to protect it, as the 
only true or trusty basis of civil liberty or of 
government.” 

This text has since received a full and satis- 
factory commentary in the “ Allocution” of the 
Pope, read in the cousistory in Septembcr last, 
and published in the same paner without a word 
of remark It condemns the doctrine of liberty 
of conscience, objects to various measures of the 
New Granadan Congress designed to secure it, 
and impudently proclaims them null and void! 

The Pope has thus at length openly interfered 
with an American republic, and claimed au- 
thority euperior to that of the people and gov- 
ernment. We may rejoice at this, because he 
and his system are now presented in their true 
natare, after a long period of false pretenses. 
The “Allocution” of Pius 1X contains a great 
amount of instructive matter, and, it is to be 
hoped, may receive the particular attention of our 
countrymen, as well as of South Americans. 
The Pope and his adherents have now resigned 
their last shadow of claim to the beneficence of 
freemen. He boldly and imperiously claims to 
be superior to the laws of the Congress of New 
Granada, which, at his pleasure, ne denounees 
as “ wicked” and “infamous,” commending, in 
the highest terms, the archbishops and bishops 
who have refused to obey them. and insisting 
that they shall be repealed. These claims of 
the Popes, and this impertinent position of theira, 
are not new to the South Americans, for through 
his nuncios and letters they have reiterated their 
demands for many years. [It is happy for the 
world that they are now published. 

The liberal party in New Granada have lately 
conducted the contest against the arrogant papal 
power with admirable resolution. The conserv- 
ative party includes some men who after a long 
course of tried measures, always confessing the 
necessity of breaking that power, but always 
postponing the time, were at length induced to 
take sides with them, when the more hasty 
friends of reform began to take up the business 
in earnest. They opposed the expulsion of the 
Jesuits on the ground that it violated religious 
liberty; and now find themselves among those 
fwhom the Pope commends and upholds for re- 
sisting that very principle. The present state of 





FROM OUR IOWA CORRESPONDENT. 
Dusveve, Iowa, Dec. 7, 1852. 
To the Editorscf the Independent : 
GenTLeMeN :—Among the most important of 
the signs of the times in the West iz, the estab- 
lishment and success of the newspaper called the 
Christian Press, edited by Rev. C. B. Boynton, 
pastor of the Pine-street Congregational church 
in Cincinnati, and published in that city. It is 
very neatly printed and very ably edited. It is 
a large folio sheet, issued weekly, at une dollar 
per annum, and has now seven thousand subscri- 
bers, and the listisincreasing. Jt is anti-slavery 
in its sentiments and decidedly the best and most 
candid and judicious anti-slavery paper I have 
ever seen. Although I do not subscribe to all 
its principles, nor sympathize in all the mea- 
sures and views of its supporters, yet I am inter- 
ested in its contents and can recommend it to all 
who wish to obtain a knowledge of the anti-slav- 
ery movements at the West, and to spread before 
them authentic facts and the ablest documents 
bearing on the question of slavery. Among 
other articles there was published in it, in fall, 
the recent powerful speech of Senator Sumner 
of Mass. in the U. S. Senate. The Prairie 
Herald of Chicago, which cannot be accused of 
partiality for it or its friends, said of it a week 
or two since :—“ It is a very beautiful paper, 
well edited as to its object in view, and is gene- 
rally read by us with much pleasure.” J alluded 
to the success of this paper as a sign of the 
times. It indicates the extensive and growing 
anti-slavery feeling of the West; a fact of ex- 
ceeding great importance, and which it will be 
well for the managers and friends of the benevo- 
lent societies of the Easttobearin mind. Itisin- 
teresting to know that the great West, where is 
80 soon to be the seat of empire im this Union, is 
growing up under the influence of such opinions, 
and that such views are being propagated and 
cherished so extensively here. 

In reading the Christian Press, however, I am 
sorry to perceive in the editor and some of his 
correspondents, a disposition to prejudge the 
American Home Missionary Society, and to take 
it for granted that it will pay no regard to the 
action of the late Albany Convention on the sub- 
jeet of missions to slave states. Now I have the 











many of them ; for the Pope's * Allocution” may 
be conapared with the cannon shot and bomb- 
shells thrown into the city of Rome at his com- 
; raand in 1849, as it unequivocally proclaims his 
| real sentiments and designs. 

| Among the laws of New Granada condemned 
and declared null by the Pope, are several 
acknowledging the right of the people to choose 
their own pastors, and making provision for its 
exercise. Tho bishop of Carthagena was exiled 
fur refusing compliance with those laws, as fully 
appears from his letters published in the New 
Granada newspapers. The Pope's “ Allocution” 
notices this subject particularly, and highly ap- 
proves of the bishop's refusal. 

The Congress, about six years ago, adopted a 
system of laws for the encouragement of immi- 
gration, in which they offered most liberal terms, 
proving the earnest desire to obtain a large ac- 
cession of Protestants from foreign countries. 
Among these was the promise of liberty of wor- 
ship. This the Pope condemns in the most 
decided terms. 

Bat the most violent and indecent language 
employed by the Pope, is that used in remon- 
strating against the proposed law rendering 
marriage a civil contract. He says that what- 
ever persons may be married without the Romish 
form are guilty of “ criminal and shameful con- 
cubinage.” 

On these and other points the Pope has re- 
vived the ancient claims of his predecessors, to 
denounce and if possible overthrow goveriiments 
at his will; but as he has now to deal with re- 
publics of the nineteenth century, and situated 
in the New World, somewhat beyond the reach 
of his decrepit arm, he may expect a different 
result from what was too often seen in past cen- 
turies. Thisstep of his, however, is one of those 
which indicate the courage of ths re-actionary 
party in Europe; and there is a considerable in- 
uence ready to side with him, especially in 
South America. 

The New Granadans are certainly in a very 
interesting position at the present moment. It 
is at once heroic and critical. They are the 
first people of Spanish descent who have come 
into open and direct collision with Ponery 
on fundamental principles; and it is of great 
importance Lv the sister republics, and to Spain 
herself, that she should persevere and be euc- 
cessful. If one branch of the Spanish family 
were to stand before the worid in the attirude 
necestary to a respectable nation, worthy the 
profession of republicanism, and like an inde- 
pendent people, severing and trampling upon 
the chains of Rome, the example would have a 
powerful effect, and doubtiess soon stir up the 
long debased blood of their kindred on both 
rides of the Atlantic. Tho Spanish Protestants 
already existing, fow us they are, have already 
shown what energy. perseverance, and other 
great qualities we may rely upon, to be enlisted 
in faver of Christianity, when a reformativa shall 
again seriously begin among the Spaniards. We 
say “ egain,” for the reformation of the sixteenth 
century made great progress in the Peninsula, 
as Dy MeCrie bas shown, in his invald&ble book 
on that subject. 

The fiionds of Popery betray their dread of 
euch ¢ besinring being made, end their appre- 
hensions jrom the present state of things in New 
Granada, by their activity in trying every way 
to put a step to it. ‘Their secret intrigues and 
their open opposition, in rebellions and invasion, 
have Leen mentioned. The Tablet, a leading 
Romish paper in Great Britain, now suggests an 
accommodation of the dispute between the Pope 
and the New Granodans by means of a Concor- 
dat. This, says the editor, is the last resort of 
the Pope, when a-revolt is impending ; and 
Concordat is a sign of a schism. But we trust 
that nothing which Romo can be willing to offer 
will be accepted 

it is true that the superstitious and false 
doctrines in which the people have been 
educated are powerful in their influence over 
minds not wholly freed from them, and that the 
Gospel has never been read. and the Bible is 
gencially unknown. In addition to thie, the 
people are feeble, numbering only about two 
roillione and a half, a population loss than that 
of the state of New York, yet including e con- 
siderable portion of Indians in different degrees 
barbarous, and some of them savagua, while the 
great majority are of mixed blood, and scattered 
sparsely over a territory of comparatively vast 
extent. With the feeling of weakness which 
such a condition murt inepire, and with the 
many points at which they are exposed, the New 
Granadans want encouragement and assistance ; 
and have they not & ciuiui to Our sympathy not 
ony, but to our aid, from their manly siund and 
the noble front which they hold against the 
great cnemy of mankind * 

a ee 
Revivals. 
Revivals are the hope of the church and the 
hope of the world; the more we look abroad and 
meditate on this subject, the more we are con- 
vinced of this great truth. If our churches ere 
to prosper and more and more abound ; if the 
vreat mess of emigrants from Europe are to be 
converted ; if the doctrines of the gospel are to 
be preserved pure, and unadulterated alike by 
hyper-orthodoxy, formality and bigoted church- 
isin on the one hand, and by fanaticism, mor- 
moniam, spiritual rappings and other extrava- 
gant exccsses on the other, then our ministers 
wust be sober and discreet, but also warm, deci- 
ded and enthusiastic revival-preachers. ‘This 
too is the only remedy for the infidelity, atheivm, 
and Sabbath-profanation; tho insubordination, 
red-republicanism, communism, rowdyism and 
the thousand species of reckless podlessneas 
which disgrace our land, aud threaten, hke a 
mighty tornado, to prostrate our free institutions 
and Jay waste our happy land. The ordinary 
every-day mode of preaching the gospel, in so 
many cases—formal, lifeless, looking for no im- 
mediate and mighty results, will not answer. 
We 1aust awake from our stupor, and prosecute 
our work with unwonted earnestness and vigor, 
wrestling mightily with God in fervent prayer, 
for the outpouring of the Spirit upon Ail the peo- 
ple, believers and unbelievers. 
The church is suffering, our country is suffer- 
ing, the whole world is suffering for want of re- 
vivals. While we rejoice in the gradual addi- 
tions here and there of individual converts to 
the cause of Christ, and bless God for these with 
all our heart, we also want to hear of mighty 
and glorious revivals in all our churches. One 
such @ scene is worth more to us and affords 
more real delight than any amount of disputa- 
tion on the symbolic booke, church-ism and 
orthodoxy, or on baptismal regeneration and the 
real presence. What we want and pray for; 
what the best intereste of our churches demand ; 
what will most redound to the giory of God and 
the benefit of man, is the conversion of sinners, 
not singly, or by twos or tens only, but by hun-. 
dreds and thousands. Let believers elevate the 
standard of their piety, and aim at much higher 
attainments in spiritual life. Let them be far 
more instant in prayer, more abundant in labor, 
more anxious for Zion’s prosperity, more deter- 
mined to build up her walls; and let all our 
ministers, while they pray and toil for individ- 
ual conversions and grodual revivels, also aim at 
and look for more mighty and glorious results, 
—such as characterized the apostolic era, esp*- 
cially on the day of Pentecost; let them bo sat- 
isfied with nothing short of general—aye, uni- 
versal revivals. Thisis the great panacea for our 
spiritaal dearth, our cold and languishing con- 
dition, our numerous religious wants and all our 
troubles in doctrine, enterprise, schemes of be- 
nevolence, &c. Let us have —— by = 
in citi villages and country, 
pre 1 ere — re aT and fill the 
face of the earth with fruit ;” “the wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad, and the de- 
sert yap ee abundantly, and rejoice even 
with j singing. 

ee shall have the very best kind of stu- 
dents for the ministry, in any number ; then our 
benevolent schemes, our missionary and educa- 
tion operations, our destitute churches and waste 
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more than sufficient sums 
wants ; our colleges and seminaries will be en- 
dowed and greatly augment their usefulness: 
our faithful ministers will no longer be embar- 
rassed for want of money to pay their unavoida- 
ble debts, or be maintained on the starvation 
system,—the people will be ashamed of such in- 
justice and meanness, and esteem it a privilege 
to sustain and make comfortable those who 
break to them the brend of life and lead them 
in the way of salvation. “QO Lord, strengthen 
thou the weak hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees !"—DLuih. Obs. 


~The Independent. 





























































never be able to trace the immense result to its | 
obscure beginning. The year has made its mark | 
upon the wilderness, where echoes that had | 
slumbered for untold ages have wakened to the 
tramp of emigration and the cheerful voice of! 
industry, where churches of Christ have been | 
instituted in weakness and poverty to guide the | 
infancy and mold the growth of states, where 
the humble house of worship has risen to adorn 
the changing landscape, where the gospel has 
begun to prepare in the desert a highway for 
our God. Such events as these, unnoticed per- 
haps in the chronicle of tho passing age, are 
seeds of destiny. 
Like the progress of the world in the year 
that is gone, will be the progress of the world in 
the year that is begun. All the great processes 
of physical change will be going forward in their 
slow but steady movement-—the earth itself ad- 
vancing toward its predicted consummation. 
Commerce and civilization will be extending 
their dominion over the earth's surface and set- 
ting up their permanent memorials—rearing 
structures that will act thenceforth with the 
force of physical causes on the welfare of man- 
kind. The great work of subduing the earth 
and making it more and more subsidiary to hu- 
man welfare, will go on; and industry will 
explore and gather the riches of the forest and 
the prairie, the mountain and the mine, the 
ocean and the isles. Inventive science will de- 
tect more and more the secret processes of 
nature, and will bring her elemental forces more 
and more into subjection to man and into sub- 
serviency to human wealth and happiness. The 
opening year will make its mark upon the polit- 
ical world. What changes it brings; what 
events it will add to the history of thrones and 
dynasties, and of nations ; what revolutions, what 
wars, what treaties, what deaths of potentates 
and of world-famous men are in the scroll which 
it is beginning to unfold—none can tell. But 
we know that as the years proceed the nations 
are learning more and more of their wrongs, and 
from the experience of their wrongs are con- 
stantly deducing the knowledge of their rights, 
and that under the government of God who 
hates oppression, every struggle however abor- 
tive, and every reaction however triumphant, 
must work together toward the ultimate estab- 
lishment of justice. Meanwhile, from year to 
year, advances the kingdom of * the blessed and 
only Potentate.” Steadily, in the progress o’ 
1853, the gospel will advance into regions yet to 
be possessed. The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be gladdened by the spreading light. 
The kingdom of Christ in the form of visible and 
organized Christianity—the reign of the Redeem- 
er as manifested in the institutions of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath and the Christian Church—will 
plant itself permanently and efficiently, in many 
a locality heretofore unoccupied. 
The first Sabbath of 1853 saw that great act 
of Christian fellowship the simultaneous contri- 
bution to the church-building fund. That act 
will be fruitful in results. Some hundreds of 
church-edifices--humble and unimposing per- 
haps in their architecture, but suited to the uses 
of spiritual worship—will spring from that con- 
tribution. In so many hundreds of places, Chris- 
tianity will obtain a permanent footing and will 
act, from age to age, to organize and purify so- 
ciety and to save souls by the power of the Holy 
Spirit and the blood of Christ. 
Let us ask for that blessing from on high with- 
out which all our efforts and undertakings are 
in vain, If this year may be, as some other 
years have been within the memory of the pres- 
ent generation, a year of religious revival—a 
year of awakening in the churches, of new zeal 
and self denial in the ministry, and of multiplied 
conversions to Christ from among the multitudes 
of the careless and the worldly,—with what joy 
will we look back upon it whether from this side 
of death or from beyond it ! 

I$ SLAVERY WRONG ? 
We have no controversy with the New York 
Observer, nor do we deem it worth the while, or- 
dinarily, to correct the errors into which it falls 
when it undertakes to enlighten the public on 
subjects beyond the reach of its information. 
But we deem it no more than justice to our 
readers to let them know that the Observer has 
not yet found time to say whether in the opinion 
of that ancient and highly conservative journal 
slavery is a “ STUPENDOUS WRONG,” or even 
whether it is essentially any wrong at all. 

Some of its readers are a little curious to know 
the Observer's present opinion on this question— 
that is the opinion which it holds as at present 
conducted. Thus far it has not even had the 
courage to say, as certain Jews once said, when 
pressed by an unpleagant question, “ We cannot 
tell.” Perhaps the subject is under advisement 
When the result is given to the world, our read- 
ers shall have early information. Meanwhile 
we shall explore from week to week, as in duty 
bound, both the secular department and the re- 
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CHANGE OF TERMS. 

By reference to the head of the first column, cur 
readers will perceive that we have somewhat al- 
tered the terms of our paper. The object is to in- 
duce subscribers to be prompt in renewing their 
subscriptions. We shall adhere strictly to the rule 
of charging fifty cents additional, when advance 
payment is not made within three months, Sub- 
scribers will also please take particular notice of the 
“ Liabilities of those who take newspapers,” 
Onur friends will also understand that old sub- 
scribers must pay $2.00, and that the ofr made 


last year, to send two copies for $3, is now with- 
drawn. 


1852 AND 1853, 





We have ceased to number the months, the 
weeks, the days of 1852. That year has gone; 
its indelible record is completed ; its testimony 
has been given in at the tribunal of God. We 
have begun to number the days of a new year. 
Each year, as it passes, leaves its mark upon the 
world. Each year, as it advances, is freighted 
with mysteries of destiny. 

This past year—what las it been to the 
world? This coming year—what will it bring ? 
rey thing that hath been, it is that which will 


Each year leaves its mark. The year just 
gone, like other years, has been slowly working 
physical changes on the earth. Every shower 
that has fallen on the hills and fieids—every 
river that has carried in its channels the current 
of waters, from the mountains and along the 
plains, to the ocean—has been doing its part 
towards changing the surface of the globe, car- 
rying the soil in minute but constant contribu- 
tieva from one place to another, and depositing 
the wash of continents in the sea. The earth is 
the same to astronomy, the same in the delinen- 
tions of geography, that it was twelve months 
ago; and yet if we speak with exactness it is 
not entirely the same. The year 1852 has made 
its little indentation in the rocks at the fall of 
Niagara; it has contributed its enlargement to 
the delta of the Mississippi. But these, and 
such like operations of well known causes, are 
not the only physical changes that have been 
making their steady progress. Some unknown 
forces are slowly lifting up in some regions of 
the world the bottom of the ocean, so that, in 
those regions, the shore is gradually encroaching 
on the sea. In still other regions, volcanic fires 
are heaving up, from beneath the mountains, 
streams of melted rock and floods of fiery ashes. 
To all the great physieal changes which the 
earth is slowly and constantly undergéing, the 
departed year has contributed its quota. Even 
the uniformity with which the world goes on, 
refutes, when we give it our attention, the cavil 
of infidel sciolism, that “ all things continue as 
they were from the foundation of the world.” 
Theso changes however, the unmixed result of 
physical causes that have been acting ever since 
the world was made, are less noticeable, year by 
year, than other changes wrought on the surface 
of the earth by human activity. Before the 
presence of civilized and industrious man, the 
ancient forests disappear and ihe wilderness be- 
comes a fruitful field. Human labor variegates 
the surface of the earth with towns and cities 
and with achievements of architecture that 
stand like the perpetual hills. Human labor 
marks the earth’s surface with roads; it spans 
the rivers with bridges ; it turns the streams into 
new channels; it cuts and bores the mountaine, 
or lays the iron track on arches high above the 
valley. The year that is just gone has left its 
mark upon the world in works like these. The 
progress of civilization, and of those physical 
changes on the earth which civilization demands 
and produces in aid of its own advancement, was 
never more rapid. 

But the year has also produced an effect upon 
the world, by the events which it has added to 
the world’s history. Every year brings with it 
facts, more or less momentous, that enter into 
history with a permanent influence. ‘The import 
of such facts is not always appreciated by ordi- 
nary observation, or indeed by any human saga- 
city. Some facta, it is true, are of sucha nature 
that their significance, and the importance of 
their connection with the world’s futuro, cannot 
be overlooked. These facts however—such as 
battles, revolutions—which fill the 
world with their eclat, are not always the most 
important. Facts comparatively obscure, facts 
quite unnoticed by the wisdom of this world, are 
often more momentous in their connection with | ligious, with patient expectation. 
the destinies of mankind, than facts which for} Does any reader of the Observer know what its 
the time concentrate the regards of stat n- | opinion is on the question whether slavery is a 
ship and waken the nations to wonder. The stupendous wrong? Everybody knows what it 
battle which made Augustus Cesar master of | thinks of “ Abolitionism”—what of Socialism— 
the Roman world, and so determined the imme-| what of Popery. Everybody knows what it 
diate course of that great empire, sinks into in-| thinks of Pres. Blanchard, and the Earl of 
significance when compured with the birth of| Shaftesbury, and the Duchess of Sutherland. 
the child whom his mother named Jesus—the | Everybody knows what it thinks about Uncle 
event from which now all the years of time are | Tom's Cabin and the importance of preserving 
numbered, though in the age in which it occur-| the Union. But does anybody know whether it 
red it was buried in obscurity. The assassina-| agrees or does not agree with the unanimous 
tion of Julius Cassar in the Roman capitol was | yoice of the Congregational Convention declaring 
the signal for a civil war that shook all nations | that slavery is a stupendous wrong * 
with the wind of its commotion, but what was —— 


it—in a simply historical view—when compared 

with the death of that young Galilean > a — - _ oo 

Pontius Pilate, a few years afterwards, crucified| The contemplated meeting on Friday evening 
under the wall of Jerusalem? In the year 1620, | in Metropolitan Hall, is of great importance, and 
great conflicts were in progress, events were tak- | will, we doubt not, be of the deepest interest. 
ing place which moved England and Europe to | It is time for American Christians and lovers of 
religious liberty to speak out. We rejoice that 


wonder ; but the event which makes that year 
an epoch in the history of the world, was one | the subject of protection for American citizens 
abroad, in their religious privileges, is beginning 


which at the time attracted no attention; and 
the actors in that event were persons whom none | to arrest the attention of Congress. The speech 
of Senator Cass, recently, on occasion of the pe- 


thought of counting with the wise or mighty. 
The great event of that year was the sailing of a| tition from Baptists in Maryland, praying for 
clumsy vessel from one of the harbors of En- | some governmental intervention for the security 
gland, freighted with a little colony of humble | of American citizens from insult and injury in 
and devoted men and women, and the landing | worshiping God according to the Protestant 
of those exiles—self-exiled for conscience sake— | faith in the Scriptures, was dignified and manly ; 
on the wintry shore of New England. Soin the | but we hope the discussion will not there stop, 
records of the year just closed, the preatestevents | and that it will not be mere discussion. Surely 
in relation to the world’s future, and those which | there ought to he demanded for Americans 
will hereafter be recognized as such, are probably | abroad the same religious privileges that are ac- 
not those which seem the greatest at the present | corded to foreigners and Romanists at home. 
Free trade and equal rights in religion all over 


hour. Some illustrious names have been added 
to the record of the dead—names of men who | the world is our motto; the Romanists are pirates 
on the high seas of Christianity, and the power 


have been among the most conspicuous actors in 
the history of the passing century—names that | of this Republic ought to be exerted, in every 
will be cherished by the pride of nations. At} country with which we have any diplomatic re- 
this moment nothing, perhaps, more signalizes | lations, to protect our own citizens in their 
the past year in our thoughts, than the death of | chosen worship, wherever it may be their duty 
those three old men, Clay, Webster, Wellington. | to exercise it. 
But the death of great men in their old age,| But the meeting on Friday evening has an- 
when their career of public service was complet- | other issue. If Romish bigotry is to be renewed 
ed, and when nothing of public concernment | in fierce persecuting activity, (it never needed 
depends on their lives, is of little account in| reviving,) let it be made plain. Let us sce if 
history. The birth of such men, their growth, | here in this country, where men imagine that 
the influences that mold them, their life, is what | Romanism loses half its intolerance, the impris- 
tells upon the future; and it may be that at this | onments, fines and tortures even unto death, 
moment there is more of this world’s destiny | now resumed in Romish Europe, will be indorsed 
wrapped up in the life of some infant born with- | and sanctioned as belonging to the Church. 
in the last twelvemonth, than all that can possi- | Beyond all question Romanism here is just what 
bly come of the events that have hung cities with | it is in Tuscany, if it could have free play. And 
the drapery of mourning and filled their streets | if we expect to preserve our religious freedom at 
' with funeral pomp. One great nation, within | home, we must extend a helping and a sympa- 
the year, has once more sealed its apostasy from | thizing hand to those who are persecuted abroad. 
the cause of liberty, and has willingly put on the | Protestations, petitions, remonstrances will do 
yoke of subjection to an absolute despotism. | much. They serve to indicate and direct the 
Meanwhile another nation—already grown to an | indignation of the world against such outrages 
equality with the mightiest from the feeble be- | upon freedom and humanity. The voice of pub- 
lic opinion will do much. It ought to be uttered 
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present takes little notice ;—nay, they may come | important and useful. 


to supply all their | more, in the sight of the world, gone peacefully | in season, and with energy. And if for notiuus 
and safely through the excitement, and what has | else, than just to disclaim, in the name of Pro- 
sometimes been supposed to be the danger, of | testant Christianity, any affinity with, or tolera- | the educational work in the Pacific States. The | 
electing its chief magistrate. Out of these two | tion of, such eruelties as the Romish Church in | impressions now made will last forever. Who is | 
events of 1852, there are to come, no doubt, re- | Europe is practicing, and to throw the oppro- | 80 competent tomake the right impressions as the | 
sults that will appear in history. And yet, re- | brium of such cruelties where it belongs, upon | 
sults far greater in tho eye of the All-secing, | Romish bigotry. such a meeting as that on Fri- | East’ Godin his good providence has raised | tion of that long-established system : we see and 
may come from events of which the world at | day evening in the Metropolitan Hall would be | them up and fitted them for the work. Our ex- | admit the necessity of preparation for so great 
There will be fervid and | cellent seminaries are annually preparing them | an event. 

rom events so unnoticed that the world shall | eloquent speaking: and we hope there will be a | for places of usefulness. This newly-awakened | 


vast assembly to listen to it. Cc: 3 


-° 
To the Editors of The Independent. ' 
Sins :—I take up my pen to inquire, if among | 
your numerous readers there is not some one | 
who has a heart and a purse to confer upon the | 
missionaries of the American Home Missionary | 
Society, and through them upon tke churches | 
under their care, an inestimable blessing at a | 
moderate expense. | refer to putting into the 
hands of every missionary of that Society—who 
is not already favored with it—a copy of Jams 
Earnesi Ministry. Let me urge those who care 
for the cause of Christ in the West, and have 
the means for promoting it, to examine this book, 
and then determine the question whether they 
can in any other way better appropriate 2 por- 
tion of their funds than by sending this little 
hook to all the missionary stations. [ have read 
and felt: therefore 1 speak an earnest word on 
this subject. ‘ 
A Home Missionary at rik Wesv. 


“THIS YEAR THOU SHALT DIE! 


The decree has gone forth, and thou canst not 
escape it. Hope's brightest visions may gleam 
before thee, earth's tenderest affections may en- 
twine themselves around thee, but thou must 
turn from them all, silently and coldly away, 
and go down alone, unattended, into the * dark 
valley of the shadow of death.” “Is thine house 
set in order,” “ thy lamp trimmed and burning” ? 
Hast thou examined thine hope, and found thy 
feet secure upon the “ Rock of Ages’? Tlast 
thou no more deeds of charity to perform, no 
last words of sympathy or entreaty for thy fel 
low mortals? Above all, hast thou been so dili- 
gent a sercant in thy Macter’s vineyard that 
thou canst say, “ My mission has been faith- 
fully discharged, [ have accomplished the work 
that thon gavest me to do’? It matters not 
then wien the ‘“ Master shail eail for thee.” The 
eyes that close upon the scenes of earth, shali 
open at once upon the glories of heaven; the 
voice that is hushed in unbroken silence, shall 
ewell the song of the Redeemer in the home of 
the blessed. and the hand that lies cold and mo- 
tionless in death, shall strike the ‘ golden harp” 
inthe new Jerusalem, and cast its crown at the 
feet of the Lamb. 

This year thou shalt fii! Most solemn 
thought! The pestilence shall not harm thee, 
the destroyer shall pass by thy dwelling! The 
blessings of a year are to fall on thine head, the 
responsibilities of a yearare to be intrusted to 
thy care, the work of a year thine hand must 
perform, the sorrows of a year thy spirit must 
endure. For what shalt thou live’ Is thy pres- 
ence to awaken gladness and joy upon the 
earth, or shall tears of bitterness and sorrow fol- 
low thy steps? Shall the light of thine example 
lead sinners to Jesus, or prove a “stumbling 
block” over which the misguided shall fall ! 
The year is before thee ; its moments are jewels ! 
So live that when they are bound in one glitter- 
ing chain, undefiled by the pollutions of earth, 
they shall beam with the radiance Goi first 
gave them. EL GOMET. 


— 


TO TRE CHILDREN! 


My dear little friend “ Kitty” has begved seven- 
teen dollars for the poor women and children in 
Mr. Pease’s House of Industry.” She has givenone 
gold dollar of her ovn money, too. Thank you, 
dear Kitty! { will tell you how we used part of 
the money, and perhaps some other little girls 
will give something. The Missionary was going 
around among the poor people last Sunday, and 
he came at last to such a dirty house—the rooms 
were only as large as closets in your houses, and 
each room had four or five people in it; the dirt 
was in great heaps, sticking to the stairs, and 
the wind kept coming in through the cracks, and 
in some of the rooms there were no beds or 
chairs and the people slept ou the floor. The 
Missionary went into one room, and then almost 
went out, the air was so bad; but he thought 
he might do some good, and go he kept on. It 
was rather dark, but pretty soon he found five 
negroes were living there, and in ene corner a 
poor woman was lying very sick. He gave her 
something, and then he saw that there was a 
little child in the room, not older than some of 
you—only about four years. He thought she 
was black at first, but he took her to the window 
and saw that she was only black with dirt, and 
that she had a great blue eye, which seemed to 
the Missionary like a little girl's he had once, 
who is gone now. 

He took her right out to Mr. Pease’s, and she 
trotted along by him so happy. He asked her 
where her father was, “ He’s put into a coffin—I 
see him.” “Where is your mother?” “ She's 
on Blackwell's Island; and | have a little sister, 
{ don’t know where she is.” At Mr. Pease’s 
they washed her and scrubbed her, and gave her 
a new dress; and now she is the prettiest little 
child [ ever saw. Her skin is so white and pure, 
and she has long light hair, and such a plump 
healthy shape; her eye is a bright blue, and you 
never saw a child step with so much grace. 
There are coral beads on her neck. A part of 
that seventeen dollars, dear Kitty, shall be used 
to bring her up. She is safe now. Her mother 
has given her to Mr. Pease, and we will never 
leave her in ‘such places again. If it hadn't been 
for the missionary, she would have grown up 
like those little girls you see sweeping the side- 
walks on muddy days in New York, with such 
dirty faces and tangled hair,—who shiver so and 
who sleep in cellars, and sometimes on the fleors 
of the markets. She has a pretty little sister, 
the negroes say, in a bad house of another part 
of New York. We shall find her, too, and we 
will give her a home. 

Some time or other, dear hitty, there will he 
words said by Christ himself, which we would 
rather have said to us than own all the houses 
and money in New York. 

“ For I was a hungered and ye gave me meat ; 
I was a stranger and ye took me in; naked and 
ye clothed me: | was sick and ye visited me; in 
prison and ye came unto me. Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 


did it unto me !” Cc. L. B 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 


We learn that several teachers accompany 
Rey. G. H. Atkinson on his return to the Western 
coast. E. D. Shattuck and lady go out to take 
charge of the Female Seminary at Oregon City, 
for which Mr. A. has been soliciting funds. 
Miss H. H. Blackler goes to Oregon, and Misses 
J. H. Hudson and G. B, Coles to California, as 
teachers: the latter to be engaged in the Female 
Seminary at Benicia. 

The three ladies are sent out by the National 
Popular Education Society, of which Hon. Wil- 
liam Slade is Secretary. Five were sent by him 
to Oregon nearly two years since, and three to 
California last year. They have all been enga- 
ged in important schools, and their influence 
has been felt for good far more widely than in 
their own schools. They go where the minister 
cannot, and have a power of impressing truth 
upon minds to which he has no access. They often 
establish Sabbath-schools, and conduct them, 
and thus frequently form the nucleus of a regu- 
lar congregation and church, and aid the Home 
Missionary perhaps as much as two or three 
Christian families. They have some trials to en- 
dure, but these are borne with Christian forti- 
tude, and they all feel gratified with the privi- 
lege. They are sowing good seed in young 
hearts, that will ripen into a glorious harvest in 
future years. In the same spirit, and to doa 
like work, Miss R. Wands follows a sister to 
Oregon at her own expense. S.H. Marsh, A.M., 
who is now soliciting funds for the library and 
apparatus of Tualatin Academy, Oregon Territo- 
Ty, is to go out in a few months, as Professor of 
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well trained Christian female teachers of the | 


- . . . . “. | 
interest in female education is a significant fact | 


, of the times. It is to supply a great want in our | 
| 


Females have something 


to do for the nation and world, and that by | 


means of the primary trainiog of our youth. 








<u2es in the collegiate department of that} peal to you very ceriously to reflect, and to ask 
It is right thus early to commence | counsel of God, how far such a state of things 

isin accordance with lis holy word, the inalien- 

able rights of immortal souls, and the pure and 


merciful epirit of the Christian religion. We 
do net shut our eyes to the difiiculties, nay, the 
dangers, that might beset the immediate aboli- 


The dangers and difficulties of iznmediate abo- 
lition are distinetly recognized: also the need of 
preparation ; and in reference to this prepara- 
tion, marriage and education are especially indi- 
cated : 


“In speaking of indispensable preliminaries, 


Gar daughters must not be trained fur the par- | We Cannot be silent on those laws of your coun- 
ler, er merely to enjoy themselves, but fur the | try which in direct contravention of God's own 


work of life. Accordant with the same provi- 
cence, 2 National Society has been organized for | 
distributing female teachers all over the land. , 
Let the public now aid that socicty liberally. 
lelp Gov. Slade in his ¢fforts. It is the best in- 
vestment you can make. Ten dollars now will 
do more than a hundred in the same spot, five 
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THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND AND THE WOMEN OF | 
THE UNITED STATES. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The suggestion of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
that the women of England should address their 
sisters, the women of the United States, on the 
subject of slavery, has been responded to ina 
raanver which is both striking and affecting. 
The women of England will speak, and will 
speak as true women, with enlightened intelli- 
gence and with true charity. They will speak 
by and through those who are as elevated by 
worth as by rank, and who are the glory of 
their sex. 

Last week the Duchess of Sutherland con- 
vened a meeting at her house in Londun for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of ad- 
drev-ing a memorial from the women of England 
to the women of the United States on the sub- 
ject of slavery. General and almost universal 
as was the movement in England against slavery 
in the West Indies, the history of that agitation 
presents no meeting similar to that convened at 
the palatial residence of the Duke of Suther- 
land. Among the ladies present were the 
Ducheeses of Sutherland, Bedford and Argyll; 
the Countess of Shaftesbury, Lady Constance 
Grosvenor, Viscountess Palmerston, Lady Dover, 
Lady Cowley, Lady Ruthven, Lady Belhaven, 
Hon. Mrs. Montagu Villiers, Hon. Mrs. Kin- 
naird, the Lady Mayoress, Lady Trevelyan, Lady 
Parke. Miss Parke, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Carpenter, 
Mrs. Buxton, Miss Buxton, Mrs. John Simon, 
Mrs. Proctor, Mrs. Binney, Mre. Holland, Mrs. 
Steane, Mrs. John Bullar, Mrs. D. Grainger, Mrs. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Mary Howitt, Mrs. Hawes, 
Mrs. Dicey, Miss Trevelyan, Mrs. Milman, Miss 
Taylor, Mis. Macaulay, Mrs. Robson. 

The following ladies were not able to attend, 
bat signified their concurrence in the movement: 
The Duchess (Dowager) of Beaufort, Marchion- 
ess of Stafford, Countess of Derby, Countess of 
Carlisle, Lady Jobn Russell, Countess of Litch- 
field, Countess of Cavan, Viscountess Ebrington, 
Viscountess Melbourne, Lady Atherton, Lady 
Blantyre, Lady Dufferin, Lady Easthope, Mrs. 
Josiah Conder, Hon. Mrs. Cowper, Lady Clark, 
Lady Buxton, Lady Kaye Shuttleworth, Lady 
Inglis, Mrs. Malcolm, Mrs. Seeley, Mrs. Lyon 
Piayfair, Mes. Charles Dickons, Mrs. Murray. 
Mrs. Charles Knight, Mrs. Marsh, Mra. Champ- 
neys, Mra. Rowland Hill, Mrs. Alired Tenny- 
son. 

Many of these names and titles will be known 
tothe American reader, as illustrious by rank, 
genius and benevolence. The Duchess of Suth- 
erland has been a pattern mother, and has long 
enjoyed the respect and affection of the Queen. 
The Dachess of Bedford adorns the house of 
Russell, and is the sister-in-law of Lord John. 
Tho Duchess of Argyll bears a title which has 
never been more truly honored than in the per- 
son of the present Duke, who is a stanch Pres- 
byterian, and knows why he is such. He is the 
historian of the Scottish Church, and has elo- 
quently vindicated evangelical doctrine against 
modern High Church pretensions, and of late 
years he has taken an active interest in the wel- 
fare of our great religious societies. Lady Con- 
stauce Grosvenor is the daughter-in-law of the 
Marquis of Westminster, a firm liberal and sup- 
porter of popular rights, and who gave hearty 
adherence and large contributions to the Anti- 
Corn Law League. He is probably the richest 
person in Europe (say his income is 2 thousand 
pounds per diem). Lady Dover is the faithful 
widow of an accomplished and patriotic peer, 
whose death was lamented a few years eince. 
Lady Cowley, the wife of the late accomplished 
ambassador at Paris, and diplomatist, and 
nephew of the Duke of Wellington. The Hon. 
Mrs. Villiers, sister-in-law of the Earl of Clar- 
endon, late viceroy of Ireland, and to whom the 
best informed liberals in England and in Europe 
look with hope as a future prime minister not 
unworthy of the age. The Hon. Mrs. Kinnaird 
is the wife of a man of rank and of active piety. 
The Duchess of Beaufort is venerable for years 
and Christian virtues. The Countess of Derby 
is the lady of the earl and prime minister. The 
mother of our well-beloved Lord Morpeth ap- 
pears as Countess of Carlisle. ‘The Earl of 
Cavan has lately taken active part in the efforts 
made in behalf of the Madiai, and his countess 
is like-minded. ‘ Ebrington” suggests the 
steady and independent member of the Lower 
House, who has never failed the cause of liber- 
ality. 

Among the untitled are names not legs illus- 
trious: Mrs. Owen—name dear to science—-that 
of the English Cuvier; ‘* Proctor,” that of the 
poet-lawyer, long known as Barry Cornwall: 
Binney, the distinguished Congregationalist ; 
Steane, the Baptist D.D. of Camberwell: Suth- 
erland, the philanthropic and accomplished 
physician and sanitary reformer: Mary Howitt ; 
Milman, poet and prebendary of St. Pauls: 
Macaulay, of the press; Easthope, suggesting 
recollections of the Morning Chronicle in its 
liberal days: Conder, the veteran of the Patrivt ; 
Seeley, evangelical churchmanship, and, su) 
rosa, the Morning Herald ; Shuttleworth, educa- 
tion and humanity in the factory districts; In- 
glis, which means Church State and Oxford 
University in the person of Mr. Robert Harvey 
Inglis: Lyon Playtair, highest science ; Dickens, 
the Dickens: knight, Charles Knight, the 
founder of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, and, perhaps, by a long interval, 
the greatest promoter of good popular literature ; 
Champneys, self-denying and laborious rector of 
immense Bishopsgate, evangelical and prodigally 
benevolent: Rowland Hill, the man of letters 
and of penny labels; Tennyson. Well may the 
wives of these speak to and for the women of 
England. 

All these, and more, are associated, firs/, to 
gather up and concentrate the vast amount of 
conviction, and feeling, and of expansive bene- 
yolence now agitating the minds of the women 
of England, and then to pour it forth to the 
women of the United States. 

The idea will be realized. Is there not in it 
something impressive, almost to awfulness, com- 
bined with all that is tender, attractive and sub- 
duing’? There is no formal report of this extra- 
ordinary meeting of ladies, and indeed little 
appears to have been said. The Duchess of 
Sutherland assumed that little needed to be 
said, because “all assembled there must have 
heard and read much of the moral degradation 
and physical suffering inflicted upon the negro 
race and their descendants by the system of sla- 
very prevalent in the United States of America.” 

The proposition recently made by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury through the press was then adverted 
to, and an address was offered for adoption 
almost identical with the draft prepared by his 
lordship. The tone of the address is altogether 
womanly; it is affectionate and Christian-like. 
It says: 

“ We will not dwell on the ordinary topics— 
on the progress of civilization, on the advance 
of freedom everywhere, on the rights and re- 
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years hence. i 7 





quirements of the 19th century—but we ap- 





law, ‘instituted in the time of man’s innocency.’ 
deny, ia effect, to the slave the sanctity of mar- 
riage, with all its joys, rights, and obligations, 
which separates, ac the will of the master, the 
wife from the husband, and the children from 
the parents. Nor can we be silent on that awful 
system which, either by stutute or by custom, 


| interdicts to any race of man, or any portion of 


the human family, education in the truths of the 
Gospel and the ordinances of Christianity. A 
remedy applied to these two evils alone would 
commence the amelioration of their sad condi- 
hon. 


The closing appeal is in these terms: 

“We appeal, then, to you as sisters, as wives, 
and as mothers, to raise your voices to your fel- 
low-citizens, and your prayers to God, for the 
removal of this affliction from the Christian 
world. We donot say these things in a spirit 
of self complacency, as though our nation were 
free from the guilt it perceives in others. We 
acknowledge, with grief and shame, our heavy 
share in this great sin. We acknowledge that 
our forefathers introduced—nay, compelled— 
the adoption of slavery in those mighty colonies. 
We bumbly confers it before Almighty God: 
and it is because we x9 deeply feel, and so un- 
feignedly avow our own complicity, that we now 
vesture to implore your aid to wipe away our 
common crime and our commen dishonor.” 

The Duchess submitted that there were many 
raasons why this address shculd be presented by 
the women rather than by the men of England. 
“We shall not be suspected of any political mo- 
tives. All will readily admit that the state of 
things to which we aliude is one peculiarly dis- 
tressing to cur tex, and thus our friendly and 
eafnest interposition will be ascribed altcgether 
to domestic, and in no respect to national feel- 
ings. We shall propose to furm a committee for 
the purpose of collecting signatures to the ad- 
dress, and of transmitting it, when complete, to 
the United States.” 

The formation of a sub-committee was sug- 
gested, and in conclusion the Duchess said : 

“It only remains for me to acknowledge the 
kindness with which you have aceeded to my 
request in attending here this day. {! hope and 
believe that our effort, under God's blessing, will 
not be without some happy results; but whether 
it succeed or whether it fail, no one will deny 
that we shall have made an attempt which had, 
both for its beginning and for its end, ‘ Glory to 
God in the highest; on earth peace: good will 
towards men.’ ” 

Thus, then, the women of England, who, it 
may be affirmed, will be of one heart and of one 
mind in this matter, what will the women of the 
United States say to these things’ Is not the 
question of the unity of the human race—or at 
least the question of the unity of the better sex 
—raised by this movement ! Willa true sister- 
hood with these noble women of England be 
admitted and exemplified? More than this: is 
Christianity one and indivisible, its essence, 
principles, its ethies the same in Great Britain 
and in the United States ¢ or does a distance 
measured by ten short days constitute or justify 
a complete and practical transformation 4 

AGRICOLA. 
ececcipcaiae 


TRE $50,000 FUND 


We have not received from our friends in the 
country 80 many returns as we had hoped. As 
far as we have heard, the churches have done 
well, and have contributed on a seale which ought 
to carry the whole amount much above the spe- 
cified sum of $50,000. We give below a list of 
such returns as have come to hand, premising 
that in several cases, the sums named are some- 
what above the amount ac ually given last Sab- 
bath, but in every instance we are assured that 
these sums may be relied on, to be made up by 
those who were absent last Sabbath, or by others 
who wish tu mend their gift by the “sober 
second thought.’ 

New York, 


Church of the Puritans, Dr. Cheever's, 31,500 
Broadway Tabernacle, Mr. Thompson’s, 1,000 
Union Church, Mr. Grinnell’s, 100 
Eastern Church, Mr. Love's, 7 

Sixteenth-street, Mr. Schermerhorn’s, 26 
Thirtieth-street, Mr. Belden’s, 20 
Bethesda, (colored,) Mr. Ray’s, i) 

Brooklyn. 

Plymouth Church, Mr. Beecher’s, $2,500 
Charch of the Pilgrims, Mr. Storrs’s, 2,000 
Clinton Avenue, Dr. Lansing’s, 125 
South Church, Mr. Marsh’s, 75 
Bridge-street, Mr. Eggleston's, 50 
Fulton Avenue, Mr. Aikinson’s, 87 


Witliamsburgh, 


New England Church, Mr. T. K. Beecher’s, $30 
Newar?., 
Mr. Charles Beecher’s Church, $300 
New Heren 
Centre Church, Pr. Bacon's, $745 
North Church, Mr. Datton’s 500 
College-street, Mr. Strong’s 80 
Chapel-street, Mr. Eustis’s, 30 
Fair Haven, Mr. Hart's, 50 
Harttor. 

Centre Church, Dr. Hawes’s, $550 
Pearl-street, Mr. Beadle’s, 127 
Meriden. 

West Chureb, Mr. Perkins’s, $220 


Farmington. 


First Church, Dr. Porter’s, $270 
Southport. 


Mr. Merwin’s Church, $152 
Ridgefield, 

Mr. Clarke’s Church, $75 
East Windsor Hill, $25 | Berlin, $o3 
Higganum, 1 | Wallingford, 56 
Mystic Bridge, 10 | Middletield, 50 
Avon, 27 | Montville, 15 
North Branford, 10 

bes. We are requested to say that Mr. 8. B. 


Cinttenpen, 73 Broadway, is the Treasurer of 
the Central Committee, and all remittances of 
funds to the Committee should be made to him. 
Attention to this will save the Committee much 
trouble. 

By the * Plan” of the Convention, the collec- 
tions in each state should be sent to the State 
Committee, who will forward the amounts to the 
Central Committee. 

ic ita cls ais 


CIRCULARS, 


We have sent circulars to many friends, ask- 
ing their kind aid to increase our circulation. 
One clergyman in this state responds by sending 
fifteen new subscribers, and “expects to increase 
the number to fifty.” If all our friends would 
gire useach a single hour, our list we think 
would soon double its present number 

Bee ea 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Unxcte Tom’s Cazin.—We find we were quite 
behind the times in announcing the sale of 20,000 
cepies of the cheap pamphlet edition of this mi- 
raculous book. The publishers are now printing 
the ninetieth thousand, and are still filling orders 
—one for 10,000 copies. The first edition, 2, 
cepies, of the illustrated edition, is sold, and the 
second edition is in press. 


Itaty.— The Land of the Cesar and the Doge— 
Historical and Artistic; Incidental, Personal, and 
Literary. By William Furniss.” Published by 
Cornish, Lamport & Co., No.8 Park Place. 12mo, 
pp. 384. 


\New Yors.— The Great Metropolis, or New 
York Almanac, for 1853.” Published annually, by 
H Wilson, 49 Ann-street. Contains views of the 
new Bible House, the Crystal Palace, Dr. Alexan- 
der’s church, &c. Also, Chronological Table of 
America from A.D. 861, when Iceland was discov- 
ered ; Chronology of the past year, Sept. 1851, to 
Sept. 1852; lists of banks and churches, police, 
corporation, and street directory. 18mo, pp. 212. 
With map. 


Aunt Mary.—" Treasures of Song and Story, 
from Aunt Mary’s Portfolio.” 12mo, pp. 224 
With pictures. Published by Crosby, Nichols & 
Co., Boston, and sold in New York by C. 8. Francis 
& Co. We copy one of Aunt Mary’s “ Treasures» 
as a specimen : 

“LITTLE CHILDREN, LOVE ONE ANOTHER.” 
A little girl, with a happy look, 
Sat slowly reading a ponderous book, 
All bound with velvet and edged with gold, 
And its weight was more than the child could hold; 
Yet dearly she loved to ponder it o'er, 
And every day she prized it more; 
For it said—and she looked at her smiling 

mother,— 
It said, “ Little children, love one another.” 
She thought it was beautiful in the book, 
And the lesson home to her heart she took ; 
She walked on her way with a trusting grace, 
And a dove-like look in her meek young face, 
Which said, justas plain as werds could say, 
“ The Holy Bible i must obey ; 
So, mamma, I'll be kind to my darling brother, 
For little children must love each other.” 
I'm sorry he’s naughty, and will not play; 
But I'll love him still, for I think the way 
To make him gentle and kind to me 
Will be better shown, if I let him see 
I strive to do what I think is right; 
And thus, when | kneel in prayer to-night, 
1 will clasp my hands around my brother, 
And say, ‘Little children, love one another.” 
The little girl did as her Bible taught, 
And pleasant indeed was the change it wrought ; 
For the boy looked up in glad surprise, 
To meet the light of her loving eyes: 
His heart was full, he could not speak, 
But he pressed a kiss on his sister’s cheek ; 
And God looked down on that happy mother, 
Whose little children loved each other. 


eo 
QUARTERLIFS. 

The “ North American” for January, has articles 
on Niebuhr, Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, Her- 
ber’s Captains of the Old World, Miss Wetherell’s 
novels, Weber's Universal History, Frere’s Aristo- 
phanes, Farina’s Roman State, Hawthorne, with 
seven critical notices—one highly commendatory 
of Prof. Goodrich’s British Eloquence. 

“This bulky volume performs more than it pro- 
mises. It is not only a collection, made with ex- 
cellent taste and judgment, of the best specimens 
of English eloquence, whether parliamentary, 
forensic or popular, but the biographical and illus- 
trative matter annexed is copious enough to form a 
tolerably complete political history of England, 
from Queen Amne’s time down to the present day.” 


The principal subjects discussed in the ‘ Chris- 
tian Examiner” for January, are Judaism at the 
present day, a Liturgy, and the Evangelical and 
Philosophical Spirit in Religion, reviews or no- 
tices of Rev. F. T. Gray’s addresses, Rev. C. A. 
Bartol’s sermons, the works of Hopkins, Elton’s Life 
of Roger Williams. We copy a paragraph from the 
review of Mr. Bartol, not as coinciding with it on 
all points in judgment, but because its argument is 
certainly encouraging to the friends of Christ. 

“A Christian theology seems to have rmsumed 
its seat among the sciences, and to participate, 
without assumption aud without deprecation, in 
their councils. Above all, literature, which is the 
meeting-point of the highest thought and the 
broadest lite of the age,—where meditation and 
experience unite, and the brain of the time finds 
its heart and lungs and muscles,—literature is in 
our day penetrated with Christian ethics and evan- 
gelical sentiments, and criiicises the Church, not 
for its credulity and assumption, but for its want of 
faith and activity. The most popular works of the 
day are works in which piety, not piracy, makes 
the interest of their heroes, and Uncle Tom and 
Peggotty take the place of Conrad and Paul Clif- 
ford. The spontaneous tendency to faith and vene- 
ration evinced in the lighter reading of the day, is 
one of the most encouraging proofs of the revival 
of a genuine interest in Christianity as a living re- 
ligion. Awid the censures with which the blue- 
and-yellow-clad literature of our time is liberally 
covered, and in the pious haste to think every 
thing evil which is cheap and popular, especially if 
it come from France, a gross injustice is done both 
to the authors and the readers of a very large por- 
tion of it. It is only recently that we have our- 
selves had any opportunity of examining what we 
confess we had passed by with a somewhat compla- 
cent contempt or pious horror; but we acknow- 
ledge, with contrition and joy, that far the larger 
portion of the popular novels produced in our time 
are eminently moral in their intention, reverential 
in their spirit, and wise and Christian in their phi- 
losophy.” 


MONTHLIES, 

Scott's reprint of “ Blackwood” for December 
comes out in good time. The price is $3 a year. 
“ Blackwood” and any one of the quarterly Re- 
views for $5; the four Reviews and “ Blackwood” 
for 310. Bulwer'’s “ My Novy-?” still prolongs it- 
self. The political article is on “ the Manchester 
movement,” and is rendered etlvte alreaiy by the 
Derby surrender, 

The publisher of the “ Knickerbocker,’ having 
been unexpectedly disappointed of Me plate with 
which he exp. ected to embellish bis January issue, 
reproduces the fine portrait of the editor, Mr. L. 
G. Clarke, which appeared in the magazine four 
years ago. The contents of this number are lively 
and various as usual. 

There is not a monthly magazine on our list 
which is more instructive and valuable for the 
money, than the ‘ Missienary Ilerald,” published 
at Boston by the America 1 Board—price $1—nor 
one more éeeply interesting than this would be if 
taken and read continnously, so as to obtain its 
spirit. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A@AIN, AND YET AGAIN, ©NCLF TOM, 


The fotiowing is not the least interesting of the 
multiplied notices of Uncle Tom with which the 
press abounds :— 

“Tar Workine Ciasses anp Mrs. Stowr.—On 
Monday evening, Nov. 29, a lecture to the working 
classes, in connection with the Christian Instruction 
Society, was delivered at Hawkstone Hall, by the 
Rev. Thomas Davies, of York-road Chapel, Lam- 
beth. The subject was, ‘ Uncle Tom, an ilustra- 
tion of Christianity.’ The Hall was densely crowd- 
ed, and hundreds of persons went away unable to 
effect anentrance. At the close of the meeting the 
lecturer, in acknowledging a vote of thanks which 
had been presented to him, remarked that he 
thought that Mrs. Stowe, the gifted and amiable 
authoress of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ was far better 
entitled to their thanks than himself, and suggested 
that a handsome Bible should be sent from the 
meeting to that lady as an expression of gratitude 
for her delightful book, and of sympathy with her 
noble effort for the abolition of slavery. The sug- 
gestion was warmly and unanimously adopted, con- 
tributions were received in hats as the people went 
ont, and a sufficient sum, consisting of nearly four 
hundred coins, was collected, which will forthwith 
be expended in the purchase of a handsome Bible, 
with a suitable inscription, and sent out under the 
direction of the chairman of the meeting, the lec- 
turer and the secretary of the Christian Instruction 
Society. The crowded assembly gave evident signs 
of being deeply interested in, and highly delighted 
by, the proceedings of the evening.” 

So obtuse are Christian instructors and their 
disciples in England, ttat no Christian Observer 
was fonnd to note and explain that Uncle Tom was 
really both ‘ Anti-Ministerial and anti-Christian !” 

Our Continental neighbors would seem to equal 
the Britishers in stupidity, for a Belgian critic 
finds in Uncle Tom the trne ¢haracter of Chris- 
tianity, personal and as organized ; for L’Echo de 
Bruzelies, the most widely diffused of all the 
Belgian newspapers, in publishing in its literary 
department a translation of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
appends to that part where Mrs. Shelby alludes to 
having “ joined the church,” the following note by 
the translator :— This expression—‘ joining the 
church’—must appear obscure to those who are not 
aware, that in the United States the system of 
separation between Church and State prevails—a 
system explained and defended in the Presse by M. 
Emile de Girardin. There you are not born a 
member of any church or religious society, you 
become so. When any one is instructed in the reli- 
gious belief of any particular church, he asks to 
be admitted into it. Some very respectable gentle- 
men blash not to say that they do not as yet belong 
to any church. ‘To joina church,’ to ‘compose 
part of it,’ are expressions which mean, fo make a 
public profession of some positive religious faith, 
The system of separation between Church and 
State is not favorable to powerful ecclesiastical 
organizations, but it is very favorable to the prac- 
tice of sincerity.” 

At Paris, not fewer than three of the principal 
daily newspapers, the Presse, the Siecle, and the 
Pays, are giving literal translations of it in their 
feuilletons; most of the other journals have elabo- 
rately reviewed and quoted from it: and five or six 
complete translations of it have been bought by 
publishers. It is, besides, to be prepared for the 
stage. It hasalso been translated into Italian, and 
is to be produced in Spanish at Madrid. In Ger- 
many several translations are preparing. 

Then the less intellectual, those who would be 
amused and taught through the eye and the ear by 
embodied forms, are demanding their part in Uncle 
Tom, and dramatic pieces are multiplyicg and be- 
coming highly popular. A theatrical critic has a 
lengthened 




















produced this weck at the Adelphi Theatre, Lon- 
don. Aaricona, 

P.8.—The noblest tribute I have seen to Mrs, 
Stowe reached me to-day, Jfem. Reprint of arti- 
cles by Lord Denman, the grand old Lord Chief- 
Justice—and an article by Sir George Stephen— 
formerly “ King * at the Colonial Office (as Under- 
Secretary), now Professor of History at Cambridge ; 
and author of the Lectures of French History you 
have recently heard of. Lord Denman has dealt 
with the Times and with Dickens in masterly style, 
keen yet dignified. Sir George, out of bis trea- 
sures, has produced a series of /vcls outdoing, in 
each class, the horrors of Uncle Tom. Ear! of 
Carlisle, too, writes a preface to an edition of the 
Cabin ; well done; and the reproofof'a gentleman to 
honored Mrs, Stowe, for appearing to countenance 
the fallacy implied in a comparison of our working 
people with the slave. 

I saw a pleasant sight the other day. A poor 
man; fro large baskets: he had been hawking 
cakes, &c., in the villages. His arms sustained the 
baskets; his hands held Uncle Tom's Cabin before 
him, and as he walked he read: fief was a poor, 
industrious man, returning Aeme to his wife and 
children, to break the bread he had earned; none 
daring to make him afraid, or desiring to do so. 
He looked quiet and intelligent; but | would not 
have been the man to tell him he was little better 
than an American slave; for there was a deep and 
muddy ditch close at hand! 

Sieniricant.—“ 1 want to get ‘ Barnes on The 
Revelations,’ ” said a clergyman, entering one of 
the largest Broadway bookstores. ‘He has not 
written on Revelations,” was the answer. “Why, 
yes! Barnes on the Apocalypse—all the papers 
notice it.” ‘Oh, you mean Bie.r revelations. 1 
thought you meant rappings and manifestations!” 
Verily the notoriety of the latter revelations shall be 
greater than that of the former. Q. 


Rey. Henry Giles’s lecture at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute will be delivered on Monday evening, Jan. 
10, instead of on the usual lecture evening. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PLymoctn Cuvrcn, Brooklyn, Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Pastor.—The pews in this church were 
rented for one year at auction on Tuesday evening. 
There was more demand than ever before. The 
total amount rented the first night was $9300; pre- 
miums, $850, or nearly double the amount of last 
year. There are 125 more pews tobe rented; and, 
if taken, the total rents of the house will be be- 
tween $12,000 and $13,000. 

Revivan at a Warter-Ccore.—A note from a 
friend who is seeking health at the Clifton Springs 
Water-Cure, mentions that there has been for some 
time past a very enconraging religious interest 
among the inmates of that establishment; that ten 
or twelve cases of conversion have already taken 
place, many of them in circumstances of much im- 
portance from the position of the parties. Such an 
event at a water-cure is not only novel but pleas- 
ing, both for its influence on the cause and for the 
favorable effect it is likely to have upon the health 
of patients. 


ContrizuTions ror Cuurcues West.—At a re- 
cent General Convention of Congregationalists, a 
proposition was adopted recommending a general 
contribution among the churches, for the purpose 
of building Congregational churches at the West. 
The sum which it was proposed to raise was 
$50,000, and the time appointed for the simulta- 
neous contribution was the first Sabbath in Janu- 
ary, 1853. The contributions, as far as heard from, 
have been very liberal. In the Centre church of 
this city, $745 was collected. This includes a sub- 
scription of $400 from one person. The North 
church gave about $500, College-street church Ss0, 
Chapel-street church $80, Fair Haven $50. The 
Mount Pleasant church take up their collection 
next Sabbath. In the Hartford Centre church, the 
sum collected was about $350; in the Pearl-strect 
$127. Collections are yet to be made in the other 
churches of that city. The Farmington church 
gave $268. There is no doubt from these indica- 
tions that tee whole sum asked for will be promptly 
raised, and it would appear that New Haven will 
keep well ahead in the movement.—New Haven 
Palladium, 


Tur West.—The Congregationalists show a most 
commendable zeal and liberality in the grand ef- 
forts which they are making to propagate the Pa- 
ritan faith at the West. If our memory serves us, 
they have over a thousand missionaries already en- 
gaged in this work. And more recently we have 
noticed as the resnit of the General Congregation- 
al Convention assembled at Albany, “a plan for 
raising $50,000 to aid in erecting church-edifices at 
the West.” The sum when raised is to be distrib- 
uted among the states of Ohio, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the terri- 
tory of Minnesota. In no case is more than $300 
to be given toa church, and the local state com 
mittee who distribute their portion of the fund, are 
to be satisfied that every church-edifice aided in its 
erection by the $300, shall be completed free from 
debt. To raise the fund a collection is to be taken 
up in all the Congregational churches in the United 
States, on the first Sunday in January. It is con- 
sidered a great merit of this plan that it will save 
the large percentage now consumed by ministers in 
traveling round to collect the money with which 
each may build his own church. This latter con- 
sideration has great weight. 

Will not churchmen be stirred up by these grand 
efforts and designs to pre-occupy the public mind 
at the West with a system hostile to those they be- 
lieve to be primitive truth and order? How mag- 
nificent are the schemes of our Congregational 
brethren in behalf of the great West, and how mea- 
ger are our own! Cannot something be done to 
meet the exigency ?— Calendar. 

Tae Bumping Funp.—Onr brethren of the Old 
School in the West take a kind and candid view of 
this great project. The Presbyterian Herald, of 
Louisville, says: 


“The scheme looks well on paper, and as our 
Yankee brethren rarely undertake a thing without 
carrying it through, we shall look for great results 
from the execution of this one. The Presbyterian 
church has had a similar scheme in some respects 
in operation for years, but it has as yet done com- 
paratively little, simply because the churches gen- 
erally have not taken hold of it and contributed to 
its funds. We hope that they will be stirred up to 
lay hold of the work in earnest, by the example of 
their Congregational brethren. Great results 
might be produced if concerted action could be 
secured in all our churches. It bas been well said 
that those who put up the martin boxes will gen- 
erally get the martins.” 


The Presbyterian of the West, of Cincinnati, says: 
Oar Congregational brethren, inthe East, are mov- 
ing vigorously in raising the $60,000 fund for 
building churches in the West. The object isa 
noble one, and the fund will, we doubt not, be 
raised, 

Mr. Finney at Syracuse.—The Religious Re- 
corder, published at Syracuse, gives a sketch of the 
labors of President Finney in the Congregational 
church, where he has been for the past four weeks, 
preaching generally four evenings in the week, and 
twice or thrice on the Sabbath. The Recorder pro- 
nounces the results “ every way desirable and hope- 
ful,” and that ‘a very hopeful state of religious 
interest has gradually grown up in our city in con- 
nection with Mr. Finney’s labors.’ The editor 
says :-— 


‘© Once there would have been no hesitancy on the 
part of the community at large, to pronounce for 
and against him, as individuals would view and 
judge of his proceedings. But times have changed, 
and we think it will be generally conceded that Mr. 
Finney has changed with them. Now, there seems 
to be altogether less precipitancy of decision than 
would once have been exhibited on the occasion of 
his visiting a place with the special view of labor- 
ing as a revivalist. By this we do not mean that 
he lacks very warm friends in his present labors, 
but that they do not point to visible results as once 
his friends were accustomed to do and claim that 
God was undeniably converting sinners by his in- 
strumentality. We mean also that, as a general 
fact, there is not only no opposition to his labors 
on the part of either professed Christians or the 
world, but rather an approbation and favor on 4]! 
hands. A few have been cautious in welcoming 
him amongst us, but the fact is just about as we 
have stated. We do not know of the first word or 
measure of opposition to his labors as he has be- 
stowed them. * * * We are decidedly of the 
opinion that Mr. Finney’s present labors are of a 
character that the best men of former and of pres- 
ent times would approve of, as scriptural, discreet 
and appropriate. We have used the word ‘ results,’ 
and said they are desirable and hopefal. The 
ground of this opinion is that they are less obtru- 
ded upon the public regard than has been the case 
sometimes. No conversions are published, though 
there is good reason to believe that a good work 
has been done in the hearts of both Christians and 
the unconverted. The meetings are well attended 
and great solemnity prevails under his exbibitions 
of Divine truth. Prayer-meetings on each week 
day afternoon at 2 o’clock, are well attended, and 
the different churches are represented in them.” 


Revivats.—A private letter from New Hamp- 
shire informs us, that an interesting revival of re- 
ligion is in progress in Newport, in that State. 
Rindge is also favored with a similar visitation. 
Plain truth has long been preached in both these 


notice of s cleverly adapted version, | tewns. 








Penninctonvitte, N.J.—A correspondent of the 
Ch, Observer writes, Dec. 27; A number of churches 
in this region have been blessed with revival influ- 
ences the present winter. Why may not others ? 
Why may not ali? Or, if we are only repentant 
and humble, “then shall we know, if we follow ou 
to know the Lord: his going forth is prepared as 
the morning ; and he shall come to us as the réin, 
as the latter and former rain unto the earth.” Daur- 
ing our Miceting we were cheered with the occa- 
sional presence of brethren in the ministry, Jen- 
kins, Lyons, lsenbrey, Tucker, Folwell, and Crowell, 
of the Presby terian church. Jt reminded us of the 
protracted meetings of olden time, A young lady, 
member of one of your city Presbyterian eburcbes, 
— — mecting, requested baptism at the 

ands cf the pastor, with the unde ine 

she was to remain in her present er ape, Beg 
The request wes respectfully and kindly declined. 
What would you do in such a case 

Memican Srvpevrs ix Sappari-scnoo., — we 
learn that the rare and interesting spectacie oj 
about sixty of the students of the medical depart 
ment of the University of Lovisville, gathered into 
two classes, and headed and taught by two ot their 
professors, Drs, Yandell and Silman, may be Seen 
in the Sabbath-schoo! of the Chesuut-strect Presby 
terian ebure] » every Sabbath morning, diligently 
engased in the study of the sacred scriptures. We 
doubi whether a similar scere is witnessed any. 
where else in this or any other country. This sin- 
gle fact indicates that iniidelity, which, a few years 
back prevailed so extensively in the medical pro 
fession, bas but little place and will meet but small 
quarter either among the professors or students ot 
our University. Two or three winters since we re- 
corded the fact that a prayer-mecting was regular 
ly kept up, eve ry Sabbath morning, by the students 
of the same institution, and it now gives us equal 
pleasure to make the statement above. Few men 
exert more influence in socicty than intelligent phy- 
sicians. The peculiar cireumstances under which 
they are thrown into the inmost recesses of the fa- 
mily circle, when the hearts of its inmates are easi 
ly touched and their minds may be religiously im 
pressed, give them a power for good or for evil 
which few other men possess. Every Christian and 
philanthropist must rejoice, therefore, when any 
influence is brought to bear upon those who are to 
fill this profession, to fit them for exerting a whole- 
some, moral and religious power in society —-Pres’ 
Herald 


A ven pays’ Praver-Merrine.—An agreement is 
said to exist among many Christians, in divers pla- 
ces, to set apart ten days fur concerted prayer. An 
hour in the morning, from 8 to 9 o'clock, and an 





other hour in the evening, from 8 to ¥, have been 
proposed, during which the people of God may 
unite in asking for the spiritual prosperity of Zion, 
and the conversion of the world, It is hoped that 
this concert may be general, and that all denomi 
nations of Christians will unite in it. Let it begin 
on the Ist of January. 

Bisuor Ives,—Mr. J. H. Hobart, of this city, a 
brother-in-law of Dr. Ives, has endeavored to cre- 
ate a doubt whether the Doctor has actually gone 
over to Popery. The Philadelphia Catholic Herald 
states that the change in Bishop Ives’s views oc 
curred before his leaving this country for Europe 

“ For some weeks past,” says the Jerald,“ this in 
teresting fact has been known privately in this 
city, although the first public announcement of it 
has been made in the columns of the Dublin Tus- 
let, Dr. Ives was received in the city of New York 
by, we believe, Rev. Dr. Forbes, with whom, we 
understand, he left a written document certifying 
the fact, aud authorizing it to be made public at anv 
time. Shortly after his reception, he sailed for 
Europe, intendipg to visit Rome.” 


Romisnw Priests in EvGianp 
of the London Record 


“On leaving the chancel of the cathedral of —-, 
afier the services of the day, 1 observed a Romish 
priest in the costume of his order in the nave. Af 
ter leaving the chapter-room, | still found him in 
the same position; and going up, I civilly reminded 
him that his appearing in that dress was contrary to 
the Jaws of this country. He contemptuonsly dis 
owned any respect for our laws. | reminded him 
of the Queen's proclamation, He snapped bis fin- 
gers, and said he did not care for the Qneen’s pro 
Alter much insolent and abusive ian 
guage, charging me With being no genthaan, &e., 
&c., reminding me that I ought to have informed 
myself first whether he was subject to the iaws of 
this country or not, before 1 accused him of break 
ing them, and yet he boasted of being an English 
priest—I asked what he meant? He said he was 
a priest of the English Church, Being requested 
to explain this assertion, he merely reiterated, with 
much emphasis, | am a priest of the Church oi 
England. IL urged again an explanation, but with 
out effeet, till J said, Not of the Protestant Chureh 
of England? He replied, No, with great energy, 
and turned away. I was afterwards told this indi 
vidual was a pervert from the University of Ox 
ford,” 


A correspondent 
writes as lullows 


Claulaliols, 


Wii it Be aALiowep ?—It seems by the late in 
telligence, that the work of extinguishing Protest- 
antism in blood, is to commence in good earnest in 
Tuscany. The Grand Duke has issued a decree, 
by which be restores the guillotine for differences 
of religious opinion ; and he is determined to pun- 
ish with death, all who do not believe in the dog- 
mas of the Church of Rome. He is reported to 
have boasted, ‘ I will root out heresy from my do 
minions, thongh I should be regarded as the blood 
iest tyrant known to history.” 

In case these threats be put in exeention, it will 
bea serious affair. Under concealment, Protest- 
antism is somewhat widely extended there, and if the 
work of blood commences, it will be no children’s 
play. But will the Protestant world look on in si- 
lence, and see men and women by hundreds and 
thousands slaughtered, for no ciime, but that of 
reading the Word of God? This is hardly conceiy 
able, 

Cucrcn Rates in Exotanp.—The following par 

agraph from the London Patrio!, shows what kind 
of legal robbery is resorted to in England to make 
those who c:nscientionsly dissent from it support 
the ‘church established by law” :- 

‘The amount originally claimed from the firm of 
Messrs, Brown and Sons (inembers of the Society 
of Friends, in North Shields), was £1 9s. 74d., and 
the cosis were £1 16s. To meet these charges, 
eight sacks of flour, value, including the sacks, 
£15 6s,, were carried from the premises, showing an 
excess of £10 above the legal demand. We under- 
stand that for claims against this firm, oviginally 
amounting to £7 3s., goods to the amount of £54 
have been distrained. For a claim of 2s, 1d 
against a lady, which was run up with expenses 
to 12s., a sitting-room table, a clock, and a mabo- 
gany dinner-tray and stand were seized ; and some 
chairs were about to be removed, but the neighbors 
compelled the party to desist. How long, one is 
led to exclaim, shall such an iniquitous system be 
allowed to have the sanction of jaw in a country 
boasting of its civil and religious liberties ?” 


INTERFERENCE WiTH A Baptism.—On a baptismal 
occasien in Kentucky, the following singular scene 
occurred. It is related by a correspondent of the 
Western Recorder: 

“ After baptizing some six or eight willing and 
proper suhjects, Brother Thomas came out of the 
water, when he was told (by the mistress of a girl 
who had been received by the church) that there 
was another to be baptized; ho replied, ‘ Let her 
come on’; and as he led the candidate in the wa- 
ter, the man to whom she was hired was seen riding 
up with his child in his arms, apparently much in 
censed. When they had reached about the middle 
of the stream, he exclaimed, ‘Mr. Thomas, I for- 
bid that, sir,’ and continued to repeat, ‘I forbid it, 
sir,’ about as fast as be could articulate, for a num- 
ber of times, how many I would not undertake to 
say. Brother 1’. stood cool and calm, while the 
crowd was somewhat astounded, The apprehen 
sions of some were excited for the safety of his 
child; while others may have considered Brother 
T. in some danger. In reply to his probibition, 
Brother Thomas told him he was directed by her 
owner to baptize her, but he contended she 
belonged to him, as ‘he had hired her for this 
season.’ Brother T. asked what he should do, 
and her master, who was staading on the bank, and 
not a member of any church, said, Baptize her 
He then went on up the stream, while the brethren 
sung that beautiful and appropriate bymn, ‘ Am I 
a soldier of the cross’—commencing at the third 
verse, ‘ Are there no foes for me to face,’ &c. 

‘* The candidate was immersed, and came up out 
of the water, rejoicing in God. The man turned 
and went off, saying he would not be responsible for 
the damage the girl might sustain.”—Svthern 
Baptist. 

Wasuinaton Ciry.—A correspondent of the 
Christian Chronicle says 

“ A new Baptist church has just been formed 
here under very favorable auspices; and Rev. T. 
C. Teasdale, of Springfield, Ill., has been unani- 
mously invited to take the pastoral charge of it. 
We understand that Mr. T. is disposed to accept 
the call, and that the tender of his resignation of 
the pastoral charge at Springfield, with a view to 
it, has already been made. There is consequently 
more interest in the Baptist cause in Washington 
at present, than there has been for many years, if 
ever, before. Rev. 8. P. Hill, pastor of the First 
church, is expected to baptize several candidates 
next Sabbath. Mr. Samson of the E street church 
has one candidate, and Rev. Mr. Teasdale has 
four or five.” 

Fortunate.—Our young friend, Rev. L. M. Co- 
hen, of the Baptist church, who, the reader will 
recollect, was graduated at the Furman University 
at this place last summer, has bad the good fortune 
to receive a legacy of $30,000 from a remote fe- 
male relative in England. It is known by the 
friends of Mr. Cohen that he is by birth a Jew, 
and that for reasons satisfactory to himself, he has 
seen fit to embrace the Christian faith, and become 
a preacher of the Gospel, after the persuasion of 
the Baptists. We learn that the grand maiden 
aunt, from whom Mr. Cohen receives his legacy, a 
few days previous to her death, also embraced the 
Christian religion. —@reenville (#. @.) Mountaineer, 
16th ult. 
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Provinence, R. L—Those of your reader 
feel an interest in the First Baptist church in 
idence, Will be gled to learn that the gent 
who supplies the pulpit in Mr. Granger s al 
(Rev. J.C. Stockbridge, late of Woburn, 3 
proves a very acceptable and popular pre: 
for several weeks past: there has been an ur 
degree of religious feeling in the church, an 
present state of things is, to say the least, ho 
Rev. Mr. Stockbridge and wife were reevives 
the church the first Sunday in this mont] 
Wayland giving the right hand of fellowship. 
ceremony was made more interesting from th 
that Mr. Stockbridge isa gradnate of Brow 
versity, and was converted while a member 
circumstances to which Dr. Wayland alluded 

“2s 
cnet is makine to raise funds for th 
tion of two Baptist iceting- houses onthe we 
of the bridge ; one for the Pine-street chure 
one for two churches that are to be united 
plan succeeds, Several of the‘ oldest inhab 
have died sinee the Pine-street folks began 


fa new honse, and it is to be hoped th 
= j . ) 
succeed this time. N.Y. Recorder, 

Youna Men's Curisttss Assovration.—1 
stitution now numbers about eight hundred 


bers, and the nnmber is increasing by the a 
of nearly one huudred at Cie h monthly m 
Tbe library contains about five hundred ve 
and will be further ¢ niarged as the means fo 
so shall offer. The meetings are largely at! 
and the inilnence exerted upon a large b 
young men through this channel cannot be 
wise than salutary,— Jour, ef Con 

rurxer.—We find in the Puritan Rec de 
ter from one of the missionaries of the An 
Board, dated et Constantinople, Nov. 16, 
gives the following acec unt of ihe state an 
pects of their missions in Turkey 

“In regard to missionary work here, I n 
that it is advancing, though not so rapid), 
wish it were; there are many obstacles an 
culties which we must necessarily pass t 
We have three clinrches here, two ordained 
ters, one licentiate; we have also four d 
places to hold our meetings on the Sabba 
sides the two seminaries at Bebek, where th 
regular services en every Sabbath. We he 
the work is more encouraging in the interic 
itis here. Baron Simon has just returned fi 
tour through Armenia; he has been on th 
about nine months; he visited many places 
menia. ©u my arrival here I read some of 
ters, which are very interesting ; he gives vi 
couraging accounts of the places aud people 
ited; the cry after preachers was great wher 
went. He is in feeble health now, but we 
as soon as he gets better, to hear more of 
great work he saw ainongst the people he 1 
The wants, the spiritual wants of the Art 
people, are great, We sce it, feel it; they 
selves are fecling it. They have learned o 
true condition, they have learned that they 
the way of errer, but, oh, who will teach the 
way of lift They are wandering, they are 
unsettled position but will they remain i 
position long! Can they remain much long 
we have anything to do, we 


must do it no 
moust do it crime : 


v, or notever 


The ran Nowru-We The Lake 8 
Journal of November od say Rev. Peter J 
Ojibway missjouary, retaracd to this place } 
day on his way to Toronto, from York Facto 
vated on Hudson's Bay, a short distance thi 
of the North Pok lle came to the Saut 


way to that ploce on the first boat last sprin 
since that time, with the exception of abo 
weeks spent at the Bay, he has been travel 
and from that truly hyperboreau region. Duri 
period of about six months he has travers 
vast extent of country between Lake 8a 
and Hudson's Bay, a journey going and con 
not less than four thonsand in bark ¢ 
on foot, and in This route 


miles, 


small vessels 


the way of the Red River of the North, 
Winnipeg, Lake of the Woods, and other 
lakes in that region: where there was wa 
traveled in his canoe, where there was no 
canoe was carried over portages on the she 
of his vovacem On his return, in passing 
Lake Winnipeor, he hal the misfortune to b 
wrecked in his frail birehen vessel, and of 


five hundred dollars in specie, With all his 
equipment, and valuables 
caging with their lives.—« 


bis men and hin 


Loxbon Missionary So 
of the Samoan islands, 
church last year, making 147 in all; and 3 
dren were baptized, Their « 
ed to 600 gallons of eveon 
200 over last year At 
completed a good, substantial chapel, nine 
by forty, in two months, and then contrib 
their annual collection for missions, 545 ga 
oil and about fifty dollars in money, Th 
since adopted the plan of monthly contril 
which inereased from 15 gallons of oil an 
five dollars ond # half in September, to 42 
of oil and more than twelve dollars in Dees 


TY 


On Savi 
15 were added 
niributions a 
vat oil, an inere 
Leone, Tutuila, the 


New Zeratann. 


Fruit of the gospel still: 
in New Zealand 


Numerous cases are occu 


which it proves a firm support in death, 
numbers are alvo from time to time recei 
the church. In the district of Waitanga at 
hundred and dfty-one communicants, fi 


having been received last year 


not ad 


Cuerokres.—ls there 
ministration of the ¢ 
ple from a savage to a civilized state, at th 
forty years brives forth such an enactmes 
following Jaw just passed ¢ 

"No free nezro, « 
citizens of the 


feet in 


pel, which in monuldir 


copt sach as may be | 
Nation, shall reside or hold 


ty within the jimits of the Cherokee Natio 
it is hereby made the duty of the sheriff, t 
all such as may be found in their respec 


tricts now or at any time hereafter, to] 
Nation within fifty davs after said notice, 


Be it fuvthe i, That all free neg 
slaves whatever, are hereby probrbited fro 
ing any weapon of any description declar 
Unlawful, under the penalty of reeeivin; 


nine lashes on the bare back, for every 
fense, ipon conviction befure any court bi 


risdiction of the offerns« 


Femare Missionani¢ ~A farewell mee 
held in the Presbyterian chureh in Palmyr 
on the 14th ult. on oceasion of the dep 
Miss Maria West, as missionary teache 
American Board to Constantinople, = Mi 
has been associated as teacher in the Pale 
ion School, and is chosen to succeed Miss 
Principal of the Female Seminary iv Con 
ple. Miss Lovet! was also a native of | 
and left her home for her far-ofl' field o 
ness some seven years ago. She was 
married tothe Rey. Cyrus Hamblin, pri 
the seminary at Bebce, which event occas’ 
Vacancy to be*lilled by Miss West. 


Missionary A letter from Stuttgard, 
berg, of November Il, "A you 
woman from Africa, named Pauline Fat 
for some years was servant in the house 
de Muller, has been charged by the P 
Missionary Society of Basle to propagate ¢ 
ity amongst the black women in Exypt. 
that she is the first negro woman to who 
mission has been intrusted, 


says 


Crain or M: INARY Sration 
Missionaries are aiming to form a line of 
across Central Africa. Two ure already 
Badagry and Abbeokuta. Fora third t 
their eye on Ibadan, a city of 50,000 inha 
day’s journey further northeast, on the 


Niger, 


The 


Reticious Torenation.—At the recer 
of the Mississippi State Convention, a C 
Was appointed to memorialize Congress | 
important subject. Inthe name of the 
Baptists of America, they call upon the go 
to provide for the religious liberty of its 
when in foreign Jands. 


Such a memorial may lead toa simila 
of Christian “ intervention” for allowing 
to read the Bible 


InstaLiep.--At Lowell, Dee, 3, Rev 
Darling, as pastor of the Appleton-stree 


Reading of Seripture by Rev. W. C. Post, 
rence ; introductory prayer by Rey. E. | 
Pelham, N. H.: sermon by Prof, Park of 
prayer of installation by Rey, Mr. Merril 


charge to the pastor by Rev. W. P. Pain 
right-hand of fellowship by Dr. Blat 
Lowell; charge to the people by Rev. } 
of Lowe}! - concluding prayer by Rev, M 
of Wilmington. 


Rey. Merrick Knight was dismissed— 
of protracted ill bealth—from the pasto 
of the church in Ct eplin, Conn. on the | 
cember last. 


Burrato.—Mr Burchard continues bi 
in this city, and at the usual place. An 
interest, we belicve, is manifest, God 
for homan works harder and sacrifice 
Gain an object.— Buf, Ads 


Epis: OPaL Crawnoy Iti ‘ 
AL © oes.—It is again free] 
_ the Bishop of Oxford is to be transl 
a of London, which the present bishe 
change for the primacy of Ireland.—Or 


Diocese or Sr. Anprews.—Dr. South 
burgh was proposed by the party wh 
viously supported the tishop of Mora 

r. Wordsworth Was once more put in | 
and again gave the casting vote in his 

he numbers being, as before, eight t 
was declared elected; not without a P 
the friends of Dr. Souther, who have e 


intention of bringing t! 
oopal College, nging the question befo: 


